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SUPPLEMENT TO HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
Aw ILLUSTRATED FourtrH-oF-JULy SUPPLEMENT, containing 
an engraving from a picture by Miss CORNELIA W. CONANT, en- 
titled : i zy ae 
“MENDING TIIE OLD FLAG, 
with a spirited Fourth-of-Fuly Ballad by WL CARLETON ; an 
engraving from a picture by S.J. Guy, entitled 
“THE SPIRIT OF ’76,” 
and a variety of interesting literary articles, will be issued gratui- 
tously with the next number of WARvEeR’s WEEKLY. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
An ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGEs. 


No. 87 of HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, issued Fune 28, contains 
as a frontispiece a Lion’s Head by ROSA BONHEUR. The short 
stories of the number are by W.O. STODDARD, “ Fimmy Brown,” 
ALLAN ForMAN, and JULIA CLINTON Jones. Zhe boys who are 
taking a cruise on the Ghost” have an exciting time while trying 
to save the lives of the crew of a wrecked vessel. The number con- 
tains the first chapter of “ Aunt Ruth's Temptation,” a short serial 
story for girls, by MRS. JOHN LILur, author of “ Mildred’s Bar- 
gain,” etc.; the concluding page of “Pinafore Rhymes” ; and on 


A -NEW PARTY. 

VHE most amusing suggestion which has been 
1 made during the political controversy in New 
York is that Mr. CONKLING, in revenge for the over- 
whelming condemnation of his course by the Repub- 
lican party, should found a new party. This enter- 
taining proposition is made apparently upon the sup- 
position that a party is made like an omelet, and that 
a discontented politician has only to mix certain doc- 
trines, toss them up in a platform, and forthwith a 
new party is formed. In the present instance it is 
recommended to Mr. CONKLING to call himself an 
anti-monopolist, and to take command of all persons 
who distrust the tendencies of great corporations. 
But a party is not organized like a railroad company. 
It is the result of absorbing convictions which take 
precedence of all others. The Republican party was 
the result of a coalition of Conscience Whigs, Liberty 
Party men, and Democratic Free-soilers. It was com- 
posed of old Whigs and Democrats to whom the re- 
striction of slavery was more vitally important than 
any distinctively Whig or Democratic policy. It was 
the growth of the most earnest conviction and the 
most unselfish patriotism, and was not due to the 
petulant whim of a defeated politician. When Mr. 
SEWARD left the Whig for the Republican party, he 
stated the considerations which alone persuade hon- 
orable men to such a course. 

There is no more reason that Mr. CONKLING should 
essay to lead an anti-monopoly party than a monop- 
oly party, or a temperance or woman-suffrage party, 
or a free-trade-and-sailors’-rights party. He is in no 
manner identified with any of those questions. The 
advice to found a new party should be based upon 
general consent in some strong public conviction, or 
some representative character in the person advised. 
But Mr. CoNKLING’s strong convictions, so far as his 
career and speeches announce them, are that the South 
should be distrusted, and that he should appoint the 
national office-holders in New York. A careful study 
of his public career will reveal these great princi- 
ples plainly, but they hardly afford adequate foun- 
dation for a new party. There is, indeed, a kind of 
CONKLING cult, or worship, of which a certain class 
of politicians, Messrs. DuTcHER, JoHN F. Smytu, 
Speaker SHARPE, ex-Marshal Payn, BARNEY BIGLIN, 
JACOB PATTERSON, STEPHEN B. FRENCH, Vice-Pres- 
ident ARTHUR, THoMAS MurpHy, E. A. CARPENTER, 
DwiGHT LAWRENCE, and others, are high priests. 
They conduct the worship with solemn and edifying 
devotion, and they are doubtless most excellent gen- 
tlemen; but they are not a party, except like the fa- 
mous party ina parlor. They have nothing to rally 
about but Mr. ConkLING, and they have discovered 
that Mr. CONKLING in himself is neither a political 
principle nor a public policy. To ask him to be a 
party is not to ask, perhaps, more than he would be 
willing to undertake, but very much more than he 
could accomplish. If he and his followers could suc- 
ceed in adjourning the Legislature, what would be 
their appeal to the voters? Merely that Mr. Conk- 
LING ought to be sent to the Senate. But that would 
be equivalent to saying that he was justified in re- 
signing. The new party, therefore, would stand 
merely for the reasons that induced him to resign, 
and those reasons are, as stated in his letter of resig- 
nation, that the President deceived him, and that he 
could not govern the President’s course in a certain 
nomination. 

This is rather a slight platform for a national par- 
ty. Was the President’s deceit, even were it estab- 
lished, a reason for Mr. CoNKLING’s betrayal of his 
party ¢ or was the President's resolution to do his of- 








ficial duty a sound reason for Mr. CONKLING’Ss relin- 
quishing his? Yet his action offers no other point 
of departure for a new political organization, while it 
furnishes the most dangerous precedent. If Senators 
are to resign because they can not control the Execu- 
tive power of nomination, there is an attempted revo- 
lution, which every good citizen is bound to resist. 
An appeal to the voters upon such an issue could 
result in but one way. Undoubtedly the effect of 
the quarrel will be unfortunate for the Republican 
party. But, as the Times well remarks, that is the 
price which must be paid for tolerating a ‘‘ boss.” 
Should Mr. ConKLING fail to secure his election, as 
seems most probable, he and his friends would doubt- 
less witness with great complacency a Republican de- 
feat in the autumn election, because they would say 
that it was the consequence of not letting Mr. Conk- 
LING have his way. In other words, they would 
make Mr. CONKLING the party. This is the natural 
result of the mercenary political system that he repre- 
sents. It is a rule-or-ruin system. It is illustrated 
by the voting in the Legislature, where his supporters 
consciously and deliberately withstand the plainly 
expressed desire of the party to elect some other per- 
son, pursuing a course which, while it can not help 
Mr. CoNKLING, must inevitably hurt the party. This 
is not the way in which new parties are formed. It 
is only a way in which men betray their old party. 





THE PRESSURE FOR PLACE. 

IT isannounced that the pressure for place in Wash- 
ington is so overwhelming that the Administration 
is compelled to consider measures of relief. At the 
dinner of the Chamber of Commerce in New York a 
few weeks ago, Mr. WINDOM, the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, apologized, saying, ‘‘I have been engaged dur- 
ing the last three or four weeks discussing questions 
of appointment to clerkships in the Treasury Depart- 
ment.” Ten years ago Mr. GLADSTONE, first Lord of 
the British Treasury and Prime Minister of England, 
said, in a speech to his constituents at Greenwich, 
‘‘T can say that as to the clerkships in my own office 
—the office of the Treasury—every one of you has 
just as much power over their disposal as I have.” 
The contrast is significant, and undoubtedly Mr. 
WINDOM wishes that he were as free to attend to his 
great duties as Mr. GLADSTONE. Even those who 
sneer most persistently at reform agree that some- 
thing must be done to rescue the President and the 
Secretaries from the ruthless hordes of office-seekers, 
in Congress and out, which infest the departments 
and obstruct the public business; and if it be true 
that a remedy is to be sought, it can readily be found. 
The President has stated in his letter of acceptance 
and in his inaugural address that no reform can be 
effective which is not founded upon Congressional 
legislation. Yet the subject is largely within the 
Executive control. When the four years’ act was 
passed in 1820, during the administration of Mr. Mon- 
ROE, the President resolved to renominate every wor- 
thy incumbent as his term expired. His successor, 
JOHN QuINcy ADAMS, adopted the same course, and 
with the message nominating his own cabinet, the 
younger President ADAMS sent to the Senate the re- 
nomination of all minor officers whose terms had 
expired. Here is a simple and obvious method of 
relief which is wholly at the President's discretion. 
Let it be understood that he will adopt this course of 
supplanting no officer except for some sound reason, 
and a great part of the pressure will vanish. 

If, also, he will order that the rules already in force 
for appointments to certain places in the New York 
Custom-house and Post-office shall be strictly ob- 
served, and extended to other great offices in the coun- 
try, he will take a step which requires no aid from 
Congress, and which has been proved to be most ad- 
vantageous for the public service. “When this whole 
question of relief is considered, it is not improbable 
that some modification of the rules may be proposed. 
It may be suggested that instead of competition there 
shall be a simple pass examination, the appointments 
to be made at discretion from all who pass a mini- 
mum standard. Such propositions are merely plans 
to save patronage. The minimum standard will be 
always adjusted to allow the passing of the person 
whose appointment is desired. It is, in fact, a plan 
that obviously fails to accomplish the purpose of an 
examination, which is, first, to abolish favoritism, and 
second, to test comparative fitness. Only by some 
method which accomplishes these results can the 
overwhelming pressure for appointment be avoided. 
It makes no difference, so far as the extent and con- 
stancy of the pressure are concerned, whether it is 
applied to secure an appointment directly, or an ap- 
pointment for examination, or an appointment after 
examination. If there is to be any favoritism what- 
ever, the pressure will be as overwhelming as it is 
now. 

With the two simple measures that we have men- 
tioned, and which both the Times and the Evening 
Post warmly advocate, the relief sought can be 
promptly obtained. Their adoption would commend 
the Administration to the hearty support of the great 
multitude of citizens who are not scheming for place, 
and who desire only to see the government honest- 





ly and economically administered. How deep and 
strong this feeling is, and how rapidly growing, is 
shown in the steady formation of reform associa- 
tions for that purpose. Within the last two or three 
weeks, for instance, such associations have been form- 
ed in Baltimore and Buffalo and Pittsburgh, follow- 
ing those recently organized in Cincinnati and St. 
Louis, and in all those cities the movers are leading 
citizens of both parties, and of pronounced party sym- 
pathy and political feeling. They see that the ordi- 
nary subordinate business offices, whose duties are 
the same under all administrations, ought to be re- 
garded, like the offices of a village, as non-partisan, 
It is already an immense body of citizens which 
holds this view, and they are a most intelligent and 
patriotic class. Their approval of the President's 
adoption of some simple plan, like those we have in- 
dicated, for routing the army of office-seekers, would 
be unanimous and enthusiastic. He would find him- 
self sustained by a powerful public opinion, which 
has learned from the proceedings of Mr. ConKLING 
and his meagre following in the Legislature that the 
real peril both to honest parties and to honest gov- 
ernment lies in the evil from which some immediate 
and radical relief is indispensable. 


PARNELL AND THE LAND BILL. 


THE ‘‘ immortal PARNELL” has somewhat modified 
his hostility to the Irish Land Bill, and now professes 
that he will offer no serious obstruction. This must 
be taken to mean that he will offer no more obstruc- 
tion than his own purposes require. If he intends to 
withdraw opposition, it must be because he is sure 
that he would be abandoned by his supporters, who 
are naturally tired of suffering by holding out against 
measures intended for their relief. The Land Bill 
deals with one of the most important of contemporary 
questions, and in a way which looks to the relief of 
the laborer on the land. It is a question peculiarly 
vital to England and Ireland. Its imminent interest 
is shown by a single fact mentioned in a recent letter 
of Mr. JENNINGS tothe World. Speaking of property 
in land in England, he says, ‘‘ Solicitors tell me that 
for every man who wants to purchase an estate, there 
are a hundred ready to snap at half a bid.” This 
means that there is profound distrust of the conse- 
quences to great proprietors of the tendencies which 
appear in the Land Bill, and in the political drift of 
the country. 

Mr. JOSEPH ARCH, the agricultural reformer, has 
written to Mr. GLADSTONE, who replies that measures 
contemplating further enfranchisement of the farm 
laborer will soon be considered, and this at a time 
when the American agricultural competition is be- 
ginning to press heavily upon the English farmer. 
What the English farm laborer was thirty years ago 
ean be seen in Mr. OLMSTED’s Walks and Talks of an 
American Farmer in England, one of the most in- 
structive and valuable books about England ever 
written by an American. From the depth of degra- 
dation which Mr. OLMSTED describes, the farm labor- 
er has been probably but little raised, and his enfran- 
chisement would be regarded by the aristocratic land- 
holders very much as that of the freedmen was viewed 
by the old slave-holders. The Tory objection to the 
Irish Land Bill is supposed to spring from the appre- 
hension that its principle will presently be applied to 
land-holding in England, and that that principle is 
substantially a question of the land-holder’s right to 
do what he will with his own. 

English farm rents have fallen enormously, and 
those in Ireland must be adjusted at a rate which is 
certain greatly to reduce the revenues of the land- 
lord. But the fierce competition which this implies 
bodes ill for the Irish laborer. The vast production 
of America is beginning to be felt everywhere in the 
British Islands. Freights will cheapen, and the press- 
ure will become still more stringent. It is not a time 
for any Irish leader to insist that a plan providing for 
an equitable regulation of rents, and prohibiting arbi- 
trary evictions, shall not be supported. And the more 
strenuous the agricultural contest with America be- 
comes, the more hopeless must become the prospects 
of PARNELL’s dream of separation. The remedy for 
Trish ills is, first, the justice of which the Land Bill is 
a measure, and then hearty co-operation of intelligent 
Irishmen, Englishmen, and Scotchmen for the com- 
mon welfare. 








THE TEACHERS’ PENSION BILL. 


ONE of the most important of Governor CORNELL'S 
vetoes is that of the New York and Brooklyn Teach- 
ers’ Pension Bill. His message is drawn with care, 
and in an excellent spirit, and seems to imply that 
the veto is mainly based upon the consideration that 
the subject has not received mature consideration. 
The proposition, he says, involves grave questions of 
public policy, and if further reflection shall approve 
the bill, a year’s delay will be unimportant, and the 
measure can then be perfected. There is undoubt- 
edly some weight in the suggestion that the bill con- 
templates a very serious expense, which has hardly 
been the subject of very general public discussion. 
It is the misfortune of our State legislation that there 
are no detailed reports of the proceedings, except in 
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the Albany papers, and the Legislature may take ac- 
tion upon very important questions without general 
public knowledge of the merits of the case, and with- 
out opportunity to ascertain public sentiment. When 
the Governor is satisfied that this is the situation, it 
is not an unfair exercfse of the veto power to stay the 
proceedings. 

The Governor objects to certain details of the bill. 
It provides, for instance, for retirement after an ag- 

gate service of twenty-five years, by a vote of two- 
thirds of the Board of Education, and for a pension 
not less than one-half of the salary at the time of re- 
tirement. He thinks that continuous instead of an 
aggregate period of service should be required, that 
the rate of pension should be half-pay, and that the 
act of retirement should be subject to revision by the 
Mayor. He thinks the term of twenty-five years 
short, because it would enable teachers to retire pen- 
sioned at forty-five years, with ample opportunity 
and time for entering upon new pursuits, and it is, he 
thinks, doubtful whether to destroy their ambition 
and to render them contented with their pursuit would 
really benefit the teachers or the schools. He holds, 
also, that pensions are usually granted only after long 
continuous public service of a peculiarly hazardous or 
exceptionally valuable character—army officers, for 
instance, at the age of sixty-two, after forty years of 
constant service. 

The details of such a bill, however, are readily ad- 
justed if the principle be sound, and the principle 
upon which pensions for teachers are sought is that 
teaching in the public schools is the most valuable 
kind of public service, and that it will be improved 
in the degree that it is made a permanent career, and 
that nothing will more elevate its character than the 
consciousness that it is a profession, and not a tempo- 
rary expedient. It is true that it is not a hazardous 
profession in the sense that the military or naval 
service is hazardous in time of war; but if it be con- 
ceded that those who devote themselves to the public 
service may properly be pensioned, there can be no 
objection in principle to the pensioning of public 
school teachers. There is no general principle which 
requires that the pursuit to which a pension is attach- 
ed shall be hazardous. In this country it is true that 
- we pension only one class of public servants—those 
in the army and navy; but in other countries civil 
servants also are pensioned. It is, in fact, merely a 
question of expediency, and the Governor’s veto mes- 
sage opens the debate in. the best temper. It will 
lead undoubtedly to a careful and thorough revision 
of the whole subject, and to the preparation of a bill 
less liable in details to the objections which the Gov- 
ernor, not unreasonably, suggests. 





LEGISLATIVE BRIBERY. 


Ir was hardly possible for the law officers of Al- 
bany County to remain silent and inactive after the 
emphatic and unqualified assertions of Mr. TUTHILL’S 
speech. That gentleman alleged, in his place as a 
member of the Assembly : 

“The room of A. D. Barsour has long been the head-quarters and 
den where legislation is bought and sold,‘and where certain legis- 
lators gamble with lobbyists and claim agents, and where a game 
of cards is made their veil to cover naked bribery. I know enough, 
sir, of what I am saying to take the responsibility of saying it.” 
This is quite enough for a prosecuting attorney and 
a Grand Jury, and Judge ALSTEYNE has properly 
called their attention to the subject. When a mem- 
ber of the Legislature accuses his associates of being 
bribed, and invites attention to his declaration that 
he knows who bribed them, that legislator, or his asso- 
ciates and their briber, should be made to suffer. Mr. 
TUTHILL has made the most damaging charges against 
the honor of the State and of the Legislature, and 
has virtually asked to be put to the proof of their 
truth. Every facility should be afforded him, and if 
he can sustain his allegations against his fellow-mem- 
bers, it will go hard with them, and with the party to 
which they belong. 

The allegation of legislative bribery at Albany is a 
familiar one, and it is safe to say that, according to 
common rumor, there are bills passed or defeated every 
year by the corrupt use of money. ‘‘ Bribery in the 
Legislature!” exclaimed a skeptic, when the BRADLEY 
tale was told, ‘‘ Bribery in the New York Legislature! 
Bribery in the Legislature in which TWEED used to 
sit! Incredible! Absurd! Such a thing was never 
whispered before!” The calculation of the BRADLEY 
plot, if it was a plot, was that the venality of some 
members would be taken for granted, and that cor- 
ruption of some kind was so familiar that the story 
would have a strong air of probability. But Mr. 
TUTHILL went farther. He not only charged BarR- 
BOUR and EpwarDs by name, but he said: 

“It is an open secret that the candidate of the corporations 
[Mr. Derzw] is and has been for years their head lobbyist. A. D. 
Barsovr has been his confederate and associate, and Epwarps and 
the rest of the gang are the lieutenants in their work of infamy 
and corruption.” 

Here Mr. TUTHILL makes the most distinct charge of 
infamous bribery and corruption against Mr. DEPEW. 
If he does not make it good, if he does not furnish the 
evidence upon which he asserts that a gentleman for 
whom a majority of the Republicans have voted as a 








Senator of the United States is an infamous knave, 
he must consent to be branded himself as a most ma- 
lignant slanderer, unworthy of association with hon- 
orable men, and the faction for whose benefit the 
charge was made will share in the merited contempt 
which will overwhelm Mr. TUTHILL. 

In the absence of anything but Mr. TUTHILL’s as- 
sertion, Mr. DEPEW’s character is the answer to a 
charge of personal corruption. His relations with 
the Central Railroad as legal counsel are known, but 
they have not been hitherto publicly declared, still 
less believed, to be dishonorable. Are such relations 
necessarily dishonorable? Mr. CoNKLING also has 
taken retainers from the Central Road to argue for it 
before a judge who was presumably appointed by Mr. 
CoNKLING’s favor. But however unseemly such a 
position may be for a Senator of the United States, it 
does not prove him to be infamously corrupt. So 
long as the charge is a mere assertion, it is Mr. TuT- 
HILL, not Mr. DEPEW, who is justly odious, and Mr. 
DEPEW may rely upon the protection of an unsullied 
reputation, and a character hitherto unassailed. 





THE POST-OFFICE PAYING ITS WAY. 

THE postal service of this country is maintained, not for 
revenue, but for the general benefit. The theory is that the 
money honestly paid for it is money most wisely spent to 
promote intelligence, intercourse, prosperity, and progress. 
But the Yankee would instinctively like to see it “pay.” 
While he would not dwarf or diminish its scope, he has 
been long looking to see if somehow, by wiser management, 
it might not be made profitable. 

Apparently his hope is to be fulfilled. The energy and 
skill and knowledge of Postmaster-General JAMES, with the 
efficient co-operation of the sagacity and address of the At- 
torney-General, are producing striking results in the de- 
partment which has generally been an enormous expense to 
the government. The rigorous exposure and breaking up 
of the Star Route swindles, made by those whom it is known 
that neither fear nor favor can affect, and the supervision of 
the department by an experienced master of the business, 
have already so lightened the burden as to raise the ques- 
tion whether the Post-office may not become self-sustaining. 

Up to the middle of June, that is to say, during the first 
three months of the GARFIELD administration, the annual 
expenses of the Post-office have been reduced one million 
of dollars. The estimated receipts for the next year are 
$39,878,789, and the amount authorized to be expended is 
$40,955,432. So that a further reduction of about $80,000 
will enable the department to pay its way. Whether an 
actual profit can be reached remains to be seen. But if it 
can be, a reduction in the rates of postage will doubtless be 
proposed by the Postmaster-General. 








BLACKGUARDISM. 


As the vituperation of some of our esteemed contempora- 
ries in the Senatorial struggle is evidently exhausting it- 
self, we shall do them a service by calling their attention 
to some gems of invective which were scattered from his 
opulent store by the late Lord BEACONSFIELD in his younger 
day, and which are collected by a late writer. The young 
DIsRAELI called Lord MELBOURNE “ the sleekest swine in 
Epicurus’ sty”; PALMERSTON and GRANT were “two sleek 
and long-tailed rats”; Lord JoHN RUSSELL, “an infinitely 
small scarabeus,” and “an insect”; and O’CONNELL, “ a sys- 
tematic liar and a beggarly cheat, a swindler, and a pol- 
troon.” 

Here is a change from “ ass,” “ fool,” and “ donkey” which 
is well worthy the attention of virtuasos in blackguardism. 
Why should not a lusty bravo of the press borrow from 
DIsRAELI this description of Lord MELBOURNE’s cabinet, 
and apply it to his opponents? “I can compare them to 
nothing but the Schwalbach swine in the Brunnen Bubbles, 
guzzling and grunting in a bed of mire, fouling themselves 
and bedaubing every luckless passenger with their con- 
taminating filth.’ This would be an agreeable relief from 
the dreary and meagre monotony of much denunciation of 
the Administration and its friends. 

Here, again, is a very neat article of abuse, behind which 
some of the most voluble blackguardism of this contest 
merely pants and staggers: 

“Tt is not, then, my passion for notoriety that has induced me 
to tweak the editor of the Globe by the nose, and to inflict sundry 
kicks upon the baser part of his base body—to make him eat 
dirt, and his own words fouler than any filth—but because I 
wished to show to the world what a miserable poltroon, what a 
craven dullard, what a literary scarecrow, what a mere thing 
stuffed with straw and rubbish, is the soi-disant director of public 
opinion and official organ of Whig politics.” 


If that can not be surpassed, might it not be as well to 
abandon mere scurrility altogether ? 








EX-COMMISSIONER BENTLEY. 


THE removal of Pension-Commissioner BENTLEY is an act 
‘which, without further explanation, is greatly to be re- 
gretted. It is conceded that no fault was to be found with 
him, and that he was an admirable officer. That he was 
distasteful to pension agents and others may be the high- 
est tribute to his fidelity and efficiency, and his removal be- 
cause of such hostility—if it be the cause, as is generally 
understood—can be only an injury to the service. 

If sturdily honest and devoted officers, whose duty it is 
to bafile plotters against the Treasury, are removed because 
of the opposition of such plotters, every devoted public 
officer will be discouraged, and the public service must ne- 
cessarily suffer; for fit men will not be attracted to the 
service when they see that vigilant discharge of duty is no 
protection against arbitrary removal. 

Such removal is a mistake of policy, because, in the great 
lull of party contention, the public mind is fixed upon the 
general vigor and efficiency of the Administration, and the 
Administration can serve itself and its party in no way so 





certainly as by pursuing the course which we have else- 
where indicated—the course which alone can insure the ut- 
most economy, fidelity, and diligence in the conduct of the 
public business. 





PERSONAL. 


Tne Rev. Freperick W. Saxton, rector of the Episcopal church 
at Carthage Landing, on the Hudson, was widely known for fine 
literary and scholarly abilities, and as the author of several charm- 
ing works characterized by a vein of the finest humor, Among 
these may be named, Salunder and the Dragon, The Rector of 
St. Bardolph’s, Peeps from a Belfry, etc., etc: He was also a fre- 
quent contributor to the magazines, and was greatly beloved for 
his admirable social qualities. 

—Mr. Grorcs I. Seenry, president of the Metropolitan Bank in 
this city, gave, on the 19th of June, $20,000 to the Wesleyan Fe- 
male College in Macon, Georgia, in addition to the $50,000 given 
by him two months ago. 

—The late Joseph Mackay, of Montreal, left .an estate of 
$1,000,000, all of which, except $150,000 to a niece, is bequeathed 
to Protestant charities in Montreal, and missionary work of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

—Dr. W. H. Russet in a recent letter says that since he was 
here at the beginning of the rebellion, Washington has undergone 
greater changes for the better than any place in the United States, 
and that it is now incomparably the most beautiful city in the 
Union. 

—ARcHER, the jockey who won the Derby for Mr. Loritiarp, is 
quite a character in England. In 1876 he is said to have earned 
$60,000 professionally. In 1875 he won 172 races; in 1876 he 
won 207; in 1877, 218; in 1878, 229; in 1879, 197; and in 1880, 
120. He is petted like a prima donna, and is the companion of 
sporting lords. He travels from one race meeting to another in a 
first-class carriage, has only to ride his appointed horse, and keeps 
a valet to assist him in changing his dress. His yearly income is 
greater than that of a Prime Minister. This “insatiate Archer” 
is not “sufficed” save with many races. 

—Dean Srantey has made another and very popular innovation 
in the services at Westminster Abbey. On church festivals that 
do not occur on Sunday, instead of giving the audience the usual 
half-hour preachment, he is so thoughtful as to preach only ten 
minutes. The worldly journals heartily commend this new prac- 
tice of the good but eccentric Dean. 

—Mrs. George Warp Nicxoxs, wife of the author, and grand- 
daughter of the late Nicnotas Lonewortu, has established a pot- 
tery art school in Cincinnati. “She is widely known in that pro- 
pinquity for taste and talent in ceramics. 

—Senator Hoar, it is said, has a promise that when Justice 
Cuirrorp retires from the United States Supreme Court, his suc- 
cessor will be Chief Justice Gray, of Massachusetts. Judge Ciir- 
FORD is now seventy-eight years of age, and was appointed Asso- 
viate Justice by President Buchanan in January, 1858. He is 
entitled to a retiring pension equal to his salary—$10,000 a year. 

—Notwithstanding the large winnings of Mr. Lorittarp with 
Iroquois at the Derby, and his successes with his other horses, he 
makes it no secret that the expenses of his stables at home and in 
England, up to the present time, are over $200,000 more than his 
gains. 

—Jonn P. Howarp, of Burlington, Vermont, has given the uni- 
versity of Vermont $50,000 to endow the Howard Professorship 
of Natural History, purchase apparatus, etc., and to increase the 
university library. It is the largest individual gift ever made to 
that institution. 

—Mr. Sporrorp, Librarian of Congress, states, in his American 
Almanac for 1881, that the amount of gold and silver. produced 
in the United States during tlfe last fiscal year is $73,700,000. 

—Hon. Mr. West, who is announced as the successor of Sir Ep- 
warD THorRNTON at Washington, is fifty-four years of age, and a 
brother of Lord Dz La Warr. He is a bachelor of handsome 
presence, fond of society, and liberal in hospitality. He is now 
British Minister at Madrid. 

—The Princess Louise knows other things than the polite ones 
sometimes supposed to be only permissible to royalty. In the 
clever article on “ Life at Rideau Hali,” in the July number of 
Harper’s MaGazing, it is stated that the Princess does not think 
it beneath her dignity to go into the laundry and instruct the 
maids concerning their duties, or to give an occasional eye to the 
marketing when it is brought in. A lady dining lately at the Hall 
alluded to the excellence of the oyster pdatés, “ Yes,” replied one 
of the ladies-in-waiting to the Princess, “‘ they were made by her 
Royal Highness.” ; 

—The late Ex1 Bates, of Chicago, has left $40,000 for the erec- 
tion of a monument to President Lincotn at the entrance of Lin- 
coln Park in that city, and $25,000 to the Industrial School. 

—General IGnatirrr, the new Russiam Prime Minister, entered 
the army when seventeen years of age, and gained quick promo- 
tion. In 1860 he made a very favorable treaty with the Chinese, 
obtaining for Russia a large grant of territory. For this service he 
was raised to the rank of General when only twenty-eight years old. 

—Mr. Witu1am Bovcicat tt, who died suddenly a few days since 
in London, was the oldest of three brothers, of whom Dron is the 
youngest. He and the second brother, GrorGE, went young to Aus- 
tralia to seek their fortunes, and founded the Melbourne Argus, 
which by their ability and energy they worked into a valuable 
property, returning to England some years since with a handsome 
fortune. 

—Mr. Witutam Cuase, who died in Paris on the 21st of June, 
was for several years on the staff of the New York Herald, and 
was very highly esteemed by his professional brethren. He was 
a graduate of Brown University, and subsequently a professor in 
Richmond College, Virginia. Latterly he had devoted much time 
to the preparation of a History of French Literature for Colleges 
and High Schools. He was a man of scholarly tastes and habits, 
the master of an easy, graceful style, and his last work, nearly com- 
pleted, will, when published, be a valuable addition to literature. 

—Lord Ranpotpu Cuurcnitt, Mr. LEonarp JEROMEg’s son-in-law, 
is described in a recent London letter as “always well dressed, 
always at his ease, and always in his place, however late the House 
may be sitting. He has all the industry of the bee, and all the 
flightiness of the butterfly. Serenely unconscious of any presump- 
tion on his own part, or of any superiority in the personnel of the 
other side of the House, Lord Ranpo.ri assails the ministerial 
bench night after night with offensive questions and irritating 
comments, goading Mr. GLapsrone into fury, bringing down the 
hardest blows of the hard-hitting Sir Wittram Harcourt, provok- 
ing rudenesses from Mr. Joseph CHAMBERLAIN, and even angering 
the placable Mr. Forster. He is a very Parliamentary mosquito. 
His sting is sharp, but it is not dangerous; it is impossible to 
shake him off, and if you manage to drive him away for a mo- 
ment, there he is again, as troublesome as ever. At question time 
Lord Ranpo.ru is ‘all there. He has generally at least half a 
dozen queries to put, most of them of a trifling but irritating char- 
acter, and nearly all of them bringing down upon him an official 
snub, which would crush any more sensitive man. He reads the 
‘society papers,’ evidently with great care, and nothing maddens 
a minister more than a question which he loves to’ put on infor- 
mation derived from some stray paragraph in Vanity Fuir or 
Truth.” 
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The Beautiful Wretch: A Brighton Story. 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Autuor or Mao.xop or Dane,” “Sunrise,” “A Princess or Ture, 
“Tus Strange ADVENTURES OF A Puarton,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XII. 
NEW POSSIBILITIES. 


“ Many people have told me I am very like what Nan used to be,” 
continued Miss Madge, pleasantly. “And there is a photograph 
of her— Let me see, where is i ta 

She went to a table and opened an album, his eyes following her 
with wonder and a vague bewildered delight. For this was a new 
acquisition to the world; another Nan; a Nan free from all hate- 
ful ties: a Nan not engaged to be married. Presently she re- 
turned with a card in her hand. 

“Tt was taken at Rome the time Nan went to Italy, That's 
more than three years now. 

I think myself it is like me; 





was not at all bound up in either fox-hounds or harriers. He was 
as deeply interested as any one present in the fancy-dress ball of 
the next week, and knew all the most striking costumes that were 
being prepared. No matter what it was—old oak, the proposed 
importation of Chinese servants, port-wine, diamonds, black-Wedg- 
wood, hunters, furred driving-coats, anything, in short, that was 
sensible, and practical, and English, and conduced to man’s solid 
comfort and welfare in this far too speculative and visionary 
world—he talked about all such things with vigor, precision, and 
delight. The substantial, healthy look of him was something in a 
room. Joy radiated from him. When you heard him describe 
how damsons could best be preserved, you could make sure that 
there was a firm and healthy digestion: he was not one of the 
wretched creatures who prolong their depressed existence by means 
of Angostura bitters, and only wake up to an occasional flicker of 





life at the instigation of sour Champagne. 

This talk of the joyous Roberts was chiefly addressed to Lady 
Beresford ; so it gave Frank King plenty of opportunity of making 
the acquaintance of Nan’s younger sister, And she seemed 
anxious to be very pleasant and kind to him, She wanted to 
know all about Kingscourt, and what shooting they had had. 
| She told him how they passed the day at Brighton, and inci- 











“Oh, but I do,” she said. “It’s all very well for Nan to get on 
her thick boots and her water-proof, and go splashing away across 
ploughed fields. I wonder what the house would be like if every 
one went on in that way, and came home all over mud!” 

However, Madge soon repented of her petulance, and was quite 
attentively kind to the new guest, even reproving him for not at. 
tending to his dinner, and letting things pass. 

Dinner over, Mr. Tom took his mother’s seat, and somewhat 
grandly sent round the wine. As nobody took any, and as starting 
subjects of interest was not Mr. Tom’s strong point, he suddenly 
proposed that they should go into the billiard-room and send for 
the girls. This was acceded to at once. 

Now billiards is a game in which a good deal of favor can be 
shown, in a more or less open way. Mr. Tom, having no one of 
sufficient skill to match himself against, chose to mark, and direct- 
ed the remaining four to have a double-handed game. Mr. Roberts 
immediately declared that Madge and himself would play Captam 
King and Miss Edith. This was assented to in silence—though 
Madge did not look well pleased—and the game began. 

Very soon Mr. Tom said: “ What's the matter with you, Madge? 
Are you playing dark? Have you got money on ?”’ 

Frank King followed Madge, and it was most extraordinary how 
she was always missing by 


. 





though it is rather too young 
for me.” 

It was indeed remarkably 
like. But yet sure enough it 
was Nan—the Nan that he 
remembered walking about 
the brilliant hot gardens at 
Bellagio. Here she was 
standing ata table; her head 
bent down; her hand placed 
on an open book. It was a 
pretty attitude; but it hid 
Nan’s eyes. 

“ Yes, it would do capitally 
as a portrait of you,” he said, 
quickly; “no wonder I was 
mistaken. And your sister 
Edith, has she grown up to 
be like your eldest sister in 
the same way ?” 

“Oh no; Edith never was 
like the rest of us. Edith is 
dark, you know—” 

Any further discussion of 
Miss Edith’s appearance was 
stopped by the entrance of 
that young lady herself, who 
was preceded by her mamma. 
Lady Beresford received Cap- 
tain King very kindly, and re- 
peated "her son’s invitation 
that he should dine with 
them that evening. And 
had he seen the Strathernes 
since his return? And how 
long did he propose remain- 
ingin Brighton? And which 
hotel was he staying at? 

The fact was, Captain King 
was still a little bewildered. 
He answere:l as he best could 
Lady Beresford’s questions, 
and also replied to some 
profound remarks of Miss 
Edith’s concerning the rough 
weather in the Channel; but 
all the time his eves were in- 
advertently straying to the 
younger girl, who had gone 
to restore Nan’s portrait to 
its place, and he was-aston- 
ished to see how this family 
likeness could extend even 
to the pose of the figure and 
the motion of the hand. He 
could almost haye believed 
now that that was Nan there; 
only he had been told that 
the real Nan—no doubt very 
much altered—was for the 
time being staving with some 
friends at Lewes 

In due time he went away 
to his hotel to dress for din 
ner—-an operation that was 
somewhat mechanically per- 
formed. He was thinking 
chiefly of what Mr. Tom had 
told him in the railway car- 





riage concerning thy young 
gentleman who had been 
warned off by the Viee-Chan- 
cellor. Ife had taken little 
interest in the story then; 
now he was anxious to rec- 
ollect it. Certainly Miss 
Madge did not seem to have 
suffered much from that 
separation. 

When he returned to 
Brunswick Terrace, he found a. 








a hair’s-breadth, and leaving 


balls over pockets. 
“What do you mean, 


Madge ?” Mr. Tom protested. 
“Why didn’t you. put the 
white ball in, and go into 
balk ?” 

“T don’t play Whitechap. 
el,” said Madge, proudly. 

Frank King and his part- 
ner seemed to be getting on 
very well; somehow Madge 
and the joyous Roberts did 
not score. 

“Look here,” said Mr. 
Tom, addressing the com- 
pany at large, after she had 
missed an easy shot. “She's 
only humbugging. She’s a 
first-rate player. She could 
give any one of you thirty in 
a hundred, and make you 
wish you had never been 
born, I say it’s all humbug. 
She’s a first-rate player: 
why, she once beat me, play- 
ing even.” 

But even this protest did 
not hinder Frank King and 
Edith coming out triumph- 
ant winners ; and Madge did 
not seem at all depressed by 
her defeat, though she said 
apologetically to Mr. Roberts 
that one could not play one’s 
best always. 

Mr. Tom perceived that 
this would not do; so he fell 
back on pool (penny and six- 
penny), so that each should 
fight for his own hand. He 
himself took a ball, but be- 
ing strong, and also magnan- 
imous, would have no more 
than two lives. 

Here, however, a strange 
thing happened. Frank 
King’s ball was yellow; 
Madge’s, green; Mr. Tom’s, 
brown. Now, by some mys- 
terious process, that yellow 
ball was always in a com- 
manding position near the 
middle of the table, while, 
when Mr. Tom came to play, 
the green ball was as invari- 
ably under a cushion. 

“Well, you are a sniggler, 
Madge,” said her brother, 
becoming very angry. “You 
play for not a single thing 
but the cushion. I didn’t 
think you cared so much for 
twopence-halfpenny in cop- 
pers.” 

“* How can I play out when 
you follow?” said Madge, 
but even that flattery of his 
skill was unavailing. 

“Wait a bit,” said he. 
“Tl catch you. You can’t 
always sniggle successfully. 
Even Roberts himself—I beg 
your pardon, Mr. Roberts ; 
it was the other Roberts I 
meant—couldn’t always get 
under the cushion. Wait a 
bit.” 

There was no doubt that 
Madge was a most provoking 
and persistent sniggler. She 








that the only other guest of 
the evening had arrived, and 
was in the drawing-room with 
the family, From the manner in which this gentleman held him- 
self aloof from Miss Edith, and did not even speak to her or ap- 
pear to recognize her presence, Frank King concluded that he 
must be Miss Edith’s suitor—no other, indeed, than the person 
whom Mr. Tom had called Soda-water. Soda-water, if this were 
he, was a man of about five-and-thirty, of middle height, fresh- 
complexioned, and of wiry build, looking more like an M. F. Il., in 
fact, than anything clse. His clothes seemed to fit well, but per- 
haps that was because he had a good figure: in the middle of his 
spacious shirt front shone a large opal, surrounded with small 
diamonds. 

Captain King had the honor of taking Lady Beresford down to 
dinner, and he sat between her and Miss Madge. It soon beeame 
apparent that there was going to be no lack of conversation. John 
Roberts, the soda-water manufacturer, was a man who had a large 
enjoyment of life, and liked to let people know it, though without 
the least_ostentation or pretense on his part. He took it for grant 
ed that all his neighbors must necessarily be as keenly interested 
as himself in the horse he had ridden that morning to the meet of 
the Southdown fox-hounds, and in the run from Henderley Wood 
through the Buxted covers to Crowborough village. But then he 


“BUT IN THE MORNENG, WHEN BRIGHTON AWOKE, IT FOUND THAT THE WORST OF THE STORM HAD PASSED OVER.” 


dentally mentioned that they generally walked on the Pier in the 
forenoon, 
“But you won't be going to-morrow, will you 2?” he said, quickly. 
“Why not?” she said. 
“T am afraid: the weather promises to be wild. The wind is 
southwest, and freshening. Listen.” 
| There was a faint, intermittent, monotonous rumble outside that 
| told of the breaking of the sea on the beach. . 
| “That ground-swell generally comes before a storm,” he said. 
| 
| 


“T thought it looked bad as I came along.” 

“Why should you prophesy evil 2” she said, petulantly. 

“ Oh, well, let us look at the chances on the other side,” he said, 
with good-humor. “The best of Brighton is that there is nothing 
to catch and hold the clouds; so, with a fresh southerly wind, you 
may have them blown away inland, and then you will have breaks 

| of fine weather. And then the streets dry up quickly in Brighton.” 

“ But all that means that it’s coing to be a wet day,” she said, as 

if he were responsible. 
“With breaks, I hope,” he answered, cheerfully. “And then, 
| you know, living at Brighton, you ought to be half a sailor—you 
shouldn’t mind a shower.” j 





would play for nothing, and 
the consequence was that 
Frank King, to his own in- 
tense astonishment, found 
himself possessed of his original three lives, while everybody else’s 
lives were slowly dwindling down. She played with such judg- 
ment, indeed, that Mr. Tom at length got seriously angry, and began 
to hit wildly at the green ball in the savage hope of fluking it, the 
inevitable result being that he ran in himself twice, and departed 
from the game—and from the room too, saying he was going to 
smoke a cigar. 

Then these four diverged into various varieties of the game, in 
all of which Madge was Frank King’s champion and instructress ; 
and he was very grateful to her, and tried to do his best—though 
he was chiefly engaged in thinking that her clear blue-gray eyes 
were so singularly like Nan’s eyes. Indeed, Madge had now to put 
forth all her skill, for he and she were playing partners against the 
other two, and it was but little help she got from him. 

“T am very sorry,” he said to her, after making a fearfully bad 
shot. “I ought to apologize.” 

“ At all events, don’t always leave the red ball over a pocket,” 
she said, sharply—but that may have been less temper than an 
evidence that she was really in earnest about the game. 

Moreover, they came out victors after all, and she was greatly 
pleased; and she modestly disclaimed what he said about her hav- 
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ing done all the scoring, and said she thought he played very well 
considering how few opportunities he must have had of practicing. 
As she said so—looking frankly toward him—he thought that was 
just the way Nan would have spoken. The pleasant and refined 
expression of the mouth was just the same, and the e was the same 
careless grace of the fair hair that escaped from. its bonds in fas- 
cinating tangles. He ‘thought her face was a little less freckled 
than Nan’s—perhaps she did not brave the sunlight and the sea-air 
so much. ; 

The evening passed with a wonderful rapidity. When Mr. Tom 
came back again into the room—followed by a servant bringing 
Seltzer-water and things—they found it was nearly eleven. ; 

“T must bid your’ mamma good-night, and be off,” said Frank 
King to Madge. 
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NAN’S MOUNTAIN REVERIE. 


“Oh,” she said, “it is unnecessary. Mamma goes to her room 
early. She will make her excuses to you to-morrow.” 

In an instant the pale, pretty face had flushed up. 

“T mean when you call again—if you are not going b 
London at once,” she stammered. 

“Oh no,” he said, quite eagerly, * Iam not going back to London 
at once. I may stay here some little time. And of course I shall 
rall and see your mamma again, if I may—perhaps to-morrow.” 

“Then we may see you again,” she said, pleasantly, as she 
offered him her hand. ‘“Good-night. Edith and I will leave you 
to your billiards and cigars. And I hope your prophecies are not 
going to interfere with our morning walk to-morrow. When there 
is a heavy sea coming in, you see it very well from the New Pier. 
Good-night.” 
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Miss Madge went up stairs to her room; but instead of com- 
posing her mind to sleep, she took out writing materials, and wrote 
this letter: 

“DEAR OLD Morner Nayx,—You won’t guess who is below at this 
moment—11 Pp. mi—playing billiards with Tom and Mr. Roberts, 
Captain King. If I were he, I would call myself Holford-King, for 
that sounds better. Edith says he is greatly improved, and she 
always said he was nice-looking. I think he is improved. He was 
not in uniform of course, which was a pity, for I remember him be- 
fore; but, at all events, he wore neat, plain gold studs, and not a 
great big diamond or opal. I can’t bear men wearing jewels like 
that; why don’t they wear a string of pearls round their neck? I 
have been in such a fright. H. sent me a letter—not in his own 
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handwriting. Isn’t it silly? I don’t want my 
name in the papers. Tom says they will put him 
in prison, ‘like winking,’ if he is not careful. It 
is stupid; and of course I shall not answer it, or 
have anything to do with him. Mr. Roberts dined 
here this evening. I think he has too much to 
say for himself. I like quiet and gentlemanly men. 
Captain King and his party got 135 pheasants 
last Thursday, to say nothing of hares and rab- 
bits; so I suppose they have good shooting. I 
wish they wouldask Tom. C. J. has disappeared 
from Brighton so far as I can make out; and I 
beleive [sic] he is haunting the neighborhood of 
Lewes, looking out for a certain old Mother Hub- 
bard. Happily he has got nothing to fear from 
the Chancery people; I suppose they daren’t in- 
terfere with the Church. My seal-skin coat has 
come back; it is beautiful now; and I have got 
a hat and feather exactly the same color as my In- 
dian. red skirt, so I think they will go very well 
together. The seal-skin looks blacker than it 
was. The sea is rough to-night, but I hope to 
get down the Pier to-morrow morning. Brighton 


is fearfully crowded just now; and you should 


come away from that sleepy old Lewes, and have 
a look at your friends. Good-night, dear Nan. 
e “Manag.” 





CHAPTER XIII. 
ORMUZD AND AHRIMAN. 


Tuer woman is not born who can quite forget 
the man who has once asked her to become his 
wife, even though at the moment she may have 
rejected the offer without a thought of hesitation. 
Life with her, as with all of us, is so much a mat- 
ter of experiment, and so rarely turns out to be 
what one anticipated, that even when she is mar- 
ried, and surrounded with children, husb:nd, and 
friends, she can not but at times bethink herself 
of that proposal, and wonder what would have 
happened if she had accepted it. Would her own 
life have been fuller, happier, less occupied with 
trivial and sordid cares? Would he have become 
as great and famous if she had married him, and 
hampered him with early ties? Might not she— 
supposing things to have gone the other way— 
have saved him from utter ruin, and have given 
him courage and hope? After all, there is noth- 
ing more important in the world than human hap- 
piness; and as the simple “Yes” or ‘“ No” of 
maidenhood may decide the happiness of not one 
but two lives, that is why it is a matter of univers- 
al interest im song and story; and that is why 
quite elderly people, removed by half a century 
from such frivolities themselves, but nevertheless 
possessed of memory and a little imagination, and 
still conscious that life has been throughout a puz- 
zle and a game of chance, and that even in their 
case it might have turned out very differently, 
find themselves awaiting with a strange curiosity 
and anxiety the decision of some child of seven- 
teen, knowing no more of the world than a baby 
dormouse. 

On the other hand, the woman who does not 
marry is still less likely to forget such an offer. 
Here, plainly enough, was a turning-point in her 
life: what has happened since, she owes to her 
decision then. And as an unmarried life is nat- 
urally and necessarily an unfulfilled life, where 
no great duty or purpose steps in to stop the gap, 
it is but little wonder if in moments of disqui- 
etude or unrest the mind should travel away in 
strange speculations, and if the memory of a par- 
ticular person should be kept very green indeed. 
Nan Beresford, at the age of twenty, would have 
been greatly shocked if you had told her that dur- 
ing the past three years she had been almost con- 
tinually thinking about the young sailor whom 
she had rejected at Bellagio. Had she not been 
most explicit—even eagerly explicit? Had she 
not experienced an extraordinary sense of relief 
when he was well away from the place, and when 
she could prove to herself in close self-examina- 

tion that she was in no way to blame for what 
had occurred? She was a little sorry for him, it 
is true; but she could not believe that it was a 
very serious matter. He would soon forget that 
idle dream in the brisk realities of his profession ; 
and he would show that he was not like those oth- 
er young men who came fluttering round her sis- 
ters with their simmering sentimentalities and 
vain flirtations. Above all, she had been ex- 
plicit. That episode was over and closed. 
attached to Bellagio: leaving Bellagio, they would 
leave it also behind. And she was glad to get 
away from Bellagio. 

Yes, Nan would have been greatly shocked if 
you had told her that during these three years 
she had been frequently thinking of Frank King 
—except, of course, in the way any one may think 
of an officer in her Majesty’s navy, whose name 
sometimes appears in the Admiralty appoint- 
ments in the newspapers. Her mind was set on 
far other and higher things. It was the churches 
and pictures of Italy that began it—the frescoes 
in the cloisters, the patient sculpture telling of the 
devotion of lives, even the patient needle-work on 
the altars. She seemed to breathe the atmos- 
phere of an Age of Faith. And when, after a 
long period of delightful reverie abroad, and mys- 
tical enjoyment of music and architecture and 
painting, all combining to place their noblest gifts 
at the service of religion, she returned to her fa- 
miliar home in Brighton, some vague desire stil] 
remained in her heart that she might be able to 
make something beautiful of her life, something 
less selfish and worldly tian the lives of most she 
saw aroundher. And it so happened that among 
her friends those who seemed to her most earnest 
in their faith and most ready to help the poor and 
the suffering, those who had the highest ideals of 


. existence, and strove faithfully to reach these, 


were mainly among the High-Church folk. In- 
sensibly she drew nearer and nearer to them. She 
took no interest at all in any of the controversies 
then raging about the position of the ritualists 
in the Church of England; it was persons, not 
principles, that claimed her regard ; and when she 


It was | 
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saw that So-and-so and So-and-so in her own small 
circle of friends were living, or striving to live, 
pure and noble and self - sacrificing lives, she 
threw in her lot with them, and she was warmly 
welcomed. For Nan was popular in a way. All 
that acerbity of her younger years had now ripen- 
ed into a sort of sweet and tolerant good-humor. 
Tom Beresford called her a papist, and angrily 
told her to give up “ that incense dodge”; but he 
was very fond of her all the same, and honored 
her alone with his confidence, and would have 
no one to say any ill of her. Nay, for her sake 
he consented to be civil to the Rev. Mr. Jacomb. 

Of Charles Jacomb it need only be said at 
present that he had recently been transferred to 
an extremely High Church at Brighton from an 
equally High Church in a large, populous, and 
poor parish in the southeast of London, where 
the semi-Catholic services had succeeded in at- 
tracting a considerable number of people who oth- 
erwise would probably have gone to no church at 
all. It was his description of his work in this 
neighborhood that had won for him the respect 
and warm esteem of Nan Beresford. The work 
was hard. The services were almost continuous ; 
there was a great deal of visitation to be got 
through ; in these labors he naturally ran against 
cases of distress that no human being could with- 
stand; and he had £60 a year. Moreover, there 
were no delicate compensations such as attend 
the labors of curates in some more favored places. 
There was not—Mr. Jacomb emphatically remark- 
ed—there was not a gentleman in the parish. 
When he went to Brighton he had considerably 
less work, and a great deal more of dinners and 
society, and pleasant attentions. And Mr. Ja- 
comb, while he was a devoted, earnest, and hard- 
working priest, was also an Englishman, and liked 
his dinner, and that was how he became acquaint- 
ed with the Beresfords, and gradually grew to be 
an intimate friend of the family. His attentions 
to Nan were marked, and she knew it. She knew, 
although he had said nothing to her about it, that 
he wished her to be his wife; and though she 
would rather have been enabled to devote her life 
to some good end in some other way, was not this 
the only way open to her? By herself, she was 
so helpless to do anything. So many of her 
friends seemed to cultivate religion as a higher 
species of emotion—a sort of luxurious satisfac- 
tion that ended with themselves. Nan wanted to 
do something. If Mr. Jacomb had still been in 
the southeast of London, working on his £60 a 
year, Nan would have had no doubt as to what 
she ought to do. 

But Nan had very serious doubt; more than 
that, she sometimes broke down, and delivered 
herself over to the devil. At such times a strange 
yearning would take possession of her; the at- 
mosphere of exalted religious emotion in which 
she lived would begin to feel stifling ; at all costs, 
she would have to get out of this hot-house and 
gain a breath of brisk sea air.. And then she 
would steal away like a guilty thing on one of her 
long land cruises along the coast; and she would 
patiently talk to the old shepherds on the downs, 
and wait for their laconic answers; and she would 
make observations to the coast-guardsmen about 
the weather; and always her eyes, which were 
very clear and long-sighted, were on the outlook 
for Singing Sal. Then, if by some rare and hap- 
py chance she did run across that free-and-easy 
vagrant, they always had a long chat together, 
Sal very respectful, the young lady very matter- 
of-fact; and generally the talk came round to be 
about sailors. Nan Beresford had got to know 
the rig of every vessel that sailed the sea. Fur- 
ther than that, shé herself was unaware that ev- 
ery morning as she opened the newspaper she in- 
advertently turned first of all to the “ Naval and 
Military Intelligence,” until she had acquired an 
extraordinary knowledge of the goings and com- 
ings and foreign stations of her Majesty’s ships. 
And if she sometimes reflected that most officers 
were transferred to home stations for a time, or 
took their leave in the ordinary way, and also that 
she had never heard of Captain King—for she 
saw he had been made Commander on account 
of some special service—being in England, was 
it not natural that she might have a secret con- 
sciousness that she was perhaps responsible for 
his long banishment ? 

But these solitary prowls along the coast and 
these conferences with Singing Sal were wrong, 
and she knew they were wrong; and she went 
back to the calmer atmosphere of those beautiful 
services in which the commonplace, vulgar world 
outside was forgotten. She grew, indeed, to have 
a mysterious feeling that to her the Rev. Charles 
Jacomb personified Religion, and that Singing 
Sal in like manner was a sort of high priestess 
of Nature, and that they were in deadly antago- 
nism. They were Ormuzd and Ahriman. She 
was a strangely fanciful young woman, and she 
dwelt much on this thing, until, half fearing 
certain untoward doubts and promptings of her 
heart, she began to think that if now and at 
once Mr. Jacomb would only ask her to be his 
wife, she would avoid all perils and confusions by 
directly accepting him, and so decide her future 
forever. 

But that morning that brought her Madge’s letter 
saying that Captain Frank King was in Brighton, 
Nan was singularly disturbed. She was staying 
with the Rev. Mr. Clarke and his wife—an old 
couple who liked to have their house brightened 
occasionally by the presence of some one of 
younger years. They were good people—very, 
very good, and a little tedious. Nan, however, 
was allowed considerable liberty ; and was some- 
times away the whole day from breakfast~- time 
till dinner. 

Madge had written her letter in a hurry, but 
did not post it, in her inconsequential fashion, 
until the afternoon of the next day, so that Nan 
got it on the morning of the following day. She 
read and re-read it; and then, somehow, she 
wanted to think about it in the open, under the 
wide skies, near the wide sea. She wanted to go 





out—and think. And she was a little bit ter- 
rified to find that her heart was beating fast. 

She made some excuse or other after breakfast, 
and departed. It wasa clear, beautiful December 
morning, the sun shining brilliantly on the ever- 
greens and on the red houses of the bright, clean, 
picturesque, English-looking old town. She went 
down to the station, and waited for the first train 
going to Newhaven. When it came in, she took 
her place ; and away the train went, at no break- 
neck speed, down the wide valley of the Ouse, 
which even on this cold December morning look- 
ed pleasant and cheerful enough. For here and 
there the river caught a steely-blue light from the 
sky overhead; and the sunshine shone along the 
round chalk hills; and there were little patches 
of villages far away among the dusk of the leaf- 
less trees, where the church spire rising into the 
blue seemed to attract the wheeling of pigeons. 
To Nan it was alla familiar scene: she frequently 
spent the day in this fashion. 

Nan was now three years older than when we 
last saw her at Bellagio. Perhaps she had not 
grown much prettier, and she never had great 
pretensions that way ; but along with the angu- 
larity, so to speak, of her ways of thinking, she 
had also lost the boniness of her figure. She 
was now more fully formed, though her figure 
was still slender and graceful; and she had ac- 
quired a grave and sweet expression, that spoke 
of a very kindly, humorous, tolerant nature within. 
Children came to her readily, and she let them pull 
herhair. She was incapable of a harsh judgment. 
The world seemed beautiful to her, and she en- 
joyed living, especially when she was on the high 
downs overlooking the sea. 

This getting out into the open was on this occa- 
sion a great relief to her. She argued with her- 
self. What did it matter to her whether Frank 
King were in Brighton, or even that he had been 
at the house in Brunswick Terrace, dining and 
playing billiards? He had probably forgotten 
that ever he had been at Bellagio. She was glad 
the weather was fine. No doubt her sisters would 
soon be setting out for their morning stroll down 
the Pier. 

Nan had taken her ticket for Newhaven Wharf, 
with a vague intention of walking from thence by 
the short-cut to Seaford, and from Seaford to 
Alfriston, and so back to Lewes. However, when 
the train stopped, she thought she would have a 
look at the harbor; and very pretty and bright 
and busy it appeared on this clear morning; the 
brass and copper of the steamers all polished up ; 
flags flying ; the sun brilliant on the green water 
of the estuary and on the blue water of the ponds 
beyond that were ruffled with the wind. Then, 
just below her, came in the ferry-boat. She 
thought she would cross (though that was not 
the way to Seaford). When she got to the other 
side, the slopes leading up to the fort seemed 
temptingly high ; she knew that from the summit 
of the downs this morning one would have a 
splendid view. And so, perhaps from mere habit, 
she took the old familiar road—past the coast- 
guard station, past the pools of ruffled water, up 
the valley by the farmstead, and so on to the high 
and solitary downs overlooking the wide, moving, 
shining sea. 

Brighton ought to be fair and beautiful on such 
a morning as this; perhaps by-and-by she might 
come to have a glimpse of the pale yellow terraces 
of the distant town. No doubt by this time Edith 
and Madge were on the Pier—Madge with her 
red skirt and black seal-skin coat. Madge always 
dressed smartly—perhaps even a trifle boldly. 
The band would be playing now. In the sheltered 
places it would be almost warm ; there you could 
sit down and talk, and watch the ships go by. 
She supposed that in course of time they would 
go back for luncheon. That was always a merry 
mealat home. They generally had visitors whom 
they had met casually—on the Pier or in the 
King’s Road. 

So Nan was thinking and dreaming as she 
walked idly along, when her attention was sud- 
denly arrested by a sound as of music. She 
looked round: there was no human being in 
sight, and the telegraph wires, which sometimes 
deceived the ear, were far too faraway. Then as 
she went on again she discovered whence the 
sound proceeded—from a little wooden hut facing 
the sea, which had probably been erected there 
as a shelter for the coast-guardsmen. As she 
drew nearer she recognized the staccato twanging 
of a guitar; so she made sure this was Singing 
Sal. She drew nearer still—her footsteps un- 
heard on the smooth turf—and then she discov- 
ered that Sal was singing away to herself, not for 
amusement, as was her wont, but for practice. 
There were continual repetitions. Nan got quite 
close to the hut, and listened. 

Singing Sal was doing her very best. She was 
singing with very great effect; and she had a 
hard, clear voice that could make itself heard, if 
it was not of very fine quality. But what struck 
Nan was the clever fashion in which this woman 
was imitating the Newcastle burr. It was a pit- 
man’s song, with a refrain something like this: 

“* Ho thy way,” my bonnie bairn, 
Ho thy way, upon my airm, 
Ho thy way, thou still may learn 
To say Dada sae bonnie.” 
It was very clear that Sal was proud of her per- 
formance; and she had a good right to be, for 
she had caught the guttural accent to perfection. 
For the rest, it was an instructive song to be sung 
as a lullaby to a child; for this was what Nan 
more or less made out amid the various experi- 
ments and repetitions : 
“Oh, Johnnie is a clever lad; 
Last neet he fuddled all he had; 


This morn he wasna very bad; 
He looked the best of ony. 


“ When Johnnie’s drunk he'll tak a knife, 
And threaten sair to hae my life: 
Wha wadna be a pitman’s wife, 
To hae a lad like Johnnie? 


ce Ido not know what this means. ‘‘ Hold thy wail 
The song is a common one in the north of England. 








** Yonder’s Johnnie coming noo: 
He looks the best of a’ the crew. 
They’ve all gone to the Barley Moo, 
To hae a glass wi’ Johnnie. 


** So let’s go get the bacon fried, 
And let us mak a clean fireside, 
And when he comes he will thee ride 
Upon his knee sae cannie. 


‘* Ho thy way, my bonnie bairn, 
Ho thy way, upon my airm, 4 
Ho thy way, thou still may learn. 

To say Dada sae bonnie.” 


But this was likely to go on forever; so Nan 
quietly stepped round to the door of the hut, 
where she found Singing Sal sitting on the little 
cross-bench, entirely occupied with her guitar and 
the new song. When she looked up, on finding 
the door darkened, she did not scream ; her nerves 
were not excitable. 

“Oh, dear me, is it you, miss?” she said. ‘No 
wonder I did not hear ye, for I was making 
enough noise myself. I hope you are very well, 
miss; it is many a day since I have seen you on 
the downs.” 

“T have been living in Lewes for some time,” 
said Nan. “I have been listening to the song 
you were singing. That is not the kind of song 
that sailors like, is it ?” 

So they had begun about sailors again ; and the 
good genius Ormuzd was clean forgotten. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
AT HOME. 


Aut that night, as Frank King had feared, a 
heavy gale from the southwest raged furiously, 
the wind shaking the houses with violent gusts, 
the sea thundering along the beach. But in the 
morning, when Brighton awoke, it found that the 
worst of the storm had passed over, leaving only 
a disturbed and dangerous look about the ele- 
ments, and also a singular clearness in the air, so 
that the low hard colors of water and land and 
sky were strangely intense and vivid. Near the 
shore the sea had been beaten into a muddy 
brown, then that melted into a cold green further 
out, and that again d d and d d until . 
it was lost in a narrow line of ominous purple, 
black just where the sea met the vague and va- 
porous gray sky. In fact, at this moment, the 
seaward view from any Brighton window resem- 
bled nothing so much as an attempt at water-col- 
or that a school-girl has got into a hopeless mess 
through washing and washing away at her skies 
until she has got her heaviest color smudged over 
the horizon line. ; 

But then that was only temporary. Every few 
minutes another change would steal over this 
strange, shifting, clear, dark world. Sometimes 
a long streak of sunny green, as sharp as the 
edge of a knife, far out at sea, told that there 
was some unseen rift declaring itself overhead in 
that watery sky. Then a pale grayness would 
come up from the southwest and slowly cover over 
Worthing as with a veil; and then again that 
could be seen to go trailing away inland, and the 
long spur beyond the bay appear blacker than 
ever. Sometimes, too, as if in contrast with all 
these cold hard tones and colors, a wonder of 
light would slowly concentrate on the far cliffs 
in the east, until Seaford Head became a mass of 
glorified golden white, hung apparently between 
sea and sky. Altogether it was not a day to 
tempt fashionable folk to go out for their accus- 
tomed promenade ; and assuredly it was not a day, 
supposing them bent on going out, to suggest that 
they should be too elaborate about their costume. 

Nevertheless, when Miss Madge Beresford came 
into the billiard-room, where her brother was pa- 
tiently practicing the spot stroke, her appearance 
seemed to produce a great effect. 

“Well, we have got on a swagger dress this 
time !” cried Mr. Tom, who, though he had never 
been to Oxford, was a genuine free-trader in slang, 
and was ready to import it from anywhere. 

He stared at her—at her dark Indian red hat 
and skirt, and her long tight-fitting black seal- 
skin coat—and she bore the scrutiny patiently. 

“You are not going out on a morning like 
this ?” he said at length. 

“There is no rain now, and the streets are 
quite dry,” pleaded Madge. ‘I know it’s going 
to be fine.” 

“Tt’s no use, Baby. There won’t be a soul to 
admire your new dress. Better go and finish 
those slippers for me.” 

He proceeded with his billiards. 

“ Won't you come, Tom ?” she said. “I went 
to the bazar with you when you wanted to see 
Kate Harman.” 

“ Wanted to see Kate Harman!” he said, con- 
temptuously. ‘Couldn’t anybody see Kate Har- 
man who paid half a crown at the door?” 

“ But I took you up and introduced you to her.” 

“Introduced me to her! What introduction 
do you need at a stall at a bazar except to pay 
a couple of sovereigns for a shilling’s worth of 
scent? Who told you I wanted to speak to Kate 
Harman? I'll tell you what it is, Baby, it’s very 
unladylike to irapute motives.” 

“T never did anything of the kind,” said his 
sister, hotly. ? 





“ Never. 

She did not quite understand what accusation 
had been brought against her; but she did not 
like the sound of the word “ unladylike.” 

“Very well,” said he, laying down his cue, 
“since you say I am incapable of speaking the 
truth, I suppose I must go and walk up and down 
the Pier with you. There’s one thing sure—J 
sha’n’t be stared at.” 

So he went and got his hat and cane and gloves, 
and when he had buttoned himself all over into 
the smallest possible compass, he called for his 
sister, and together they went out into the gusty, 
clear, sea-scented morning. 

They had the spacious thoroughfare nearly to 
themselves, though the pavements were fairly 
dry now. For the day was wild-looking still; the 
occasional gleam of sunlight was spectral and 
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watery; and a black shadow melting into a soft 
gray told of showers falling far away at sea. 
‘At a great many drawing-room windows, coffee- 
room windows, club windows, were people stand- 
ing, their hands behind their back, apparently 
uncertain whether or not to venture out. And 
no doubt some of these, remarking Tom and 
Madge Beresford pass, must have thought they 
formed a very handsome couple—the tall, well- 
built young fellow, who looked three-and-twenty 
though he was not so much, and the pretty girl 
of eighteen, who also had a good figure, and walked 
well. Their features were much alike, too; most 
would have guessed them to be brother and sister. 

“J observe,” remarked Mr. Tom, profoundly, 
as he gazed with admiration at his own boots, 
“that when I come out with you, Baby, I have to 
do all the talking. When I go out with Nan, 
now, she does it all, and I am amused. It isn’t 
that I am selfish; but a girl come to your time 
of life—a woman, indeed—ought to cultivate the 
art of amusing people. There is a want of origi- 
nality about you—” 

“There is a want of politeness about you,” said 
Miss Madge, calmly. 

“There is not that flow of ideas that helps one 
to pass the time. Now that ought to be the busi- 
ness of women. Men who have the hard work 


of the world to get through require to be enter-, 


tained, and women should make a study of it, and 
learn to be amusing—” 

“You won’t talk like that to your rich widow,” 
said his sister, “‘ when you have to go to her fora 
check.” 

“ Now there’s what I would call a sort of va- 
cuity in your mind,” he continued, bending his 
cane from time to time on the pavement, “ that 
might be filled up with something. You might 
read the newspapers. You might get to know 
that a Conservative government and a Liberal 
government are not in office at the same time— 
not generally, at least.” 

“Tom,” she said, “do you think you could get 
Captain King to come to the Hunt ball ?” 

He glanced at her suspiciously. 

“Captain King!” said he. ‘“ How do you know 
I am going to see Captain King again? How do 
you know that he did not go back to town this 
morning ?” 

“Because,” she answered, with her eyes fixed 
on some distant object—“ because I can see him 
on the Pier.” 

Tom Beresford had a quick, dark suspicion 
that he had been made a fool of, even while he 
was lecturing his sister on her ignorance; but he 
was not going to admit anything of the kind. 

“Yes,” he said, carelessly, “I fancy that is 
King coming along. I hope he won’t be gone 
before we get there; I want him to tell me where 
he gets his boots. Mine aren’t bad, you know,” 
he said, glancing approvingly at those important 
objects ; “‘but there’s a style about his that I 
rather fancy.” 

“Don’t forget about the ball, Tom,” said his 
sister ; “it would be very nice if we could get up 
a little party amongst ourselves.” 

But Tom, as he walked along, continued to 
glance down at his glazed boots in a thoughtful 
and preoccupied manner; it was clear that his 
mind was charged concerning them. 

Frank King was on the Pier, and very few 
others besides, except the musicians in their box. 
He threw away a cigar, and came forward quickly. 
His face‘expressed much pleasure, though he re- 
garded Madge Beresford with something of ti- 
midity. : 

“T was afraid you would not venture out on 
such a morning,” he said, looking at the clear 
blue-gray eyes that were immediately turned away. 

Her manner was civil, but that was all. She 
shook hands with him, of course, and regarded 
him for half a second; but then she turned aside 
somewhat, so that he and Tom might talk to- 
gether. For he was Mr. Tom’s friend, and no 
doubt they might have something to say to each 
other about boots, or cigars, or such things. 

However, the three of them very soon found 
themselves walking together up toward the end 
of the empty Pier, and Tom was in an amazingly 
good humor, and did his best ‘to amuse this new 
friend. They sat down where .they were shel- 
tered from the gusts of wind, and listened a little 
to the music, and talked a great deal—though 
Madge chiefly listened. Madge pretended to be 
mostly interested in the music, and in the few 
more people who had now been tempted to come 
down the Pier; but she knew that while her 
brother and Captain King were vety busy talk- 
ing, the latter was very frequently regarding her. 
What she did not know was that he was trying 
to make himself believe that that was Nan who 
was sitting there. 

Then they went for a stroll again, and they 
looked at the kiosks, and they took refuge from 
a few passing drops of rain, and they hurried to 
see a heavy fishing-smack go by the end of the 
Pier, beating out against the southwesterly wind. 
And although Frank King again and again ad- 
dressed her, as was demanded of him, she did not 
enter much into conversation with him. He was 
Tom’s friend, she let it be understood. Never- 
theless, she met his eyes once or twice, and she 
had a pleasant and amiable look. | 

She began to think that there must be some- 
thing very striking and attractive about this young 
sailor, when even her brother Tom—who seemed 
to consider that the whole world should wait upon 
his highness—so clearly went out of his way to 
make himself agreeable. Not only that, but when 
they had had enough of the Pier, and had taken 
a stroll or two along the King’s Road, bringing 
the time to nearly one o’clock, what must Mr. Tom 
do but insist that Frank King should come in 
and lunch with them ? 

“Well, I will,” said he, “if you will dine with 
me at the hotel in the evening. Dining by your- 
self at a hotel is not exhilarating.” 











“But you’d far better dine with us too,” said | 


Mr. Tom, boldly, 


‘ 


“Oh, I can’t do that,” said Frank King, but 
with a slight increase of color, which showed that 
he wished he could. “ Even as it is I am afraid 
Lady Beresford will think it rather cool if I turn 
up again now.” 

_ “Oh, you don’t know what Brighton is at this 
time of year,” said Mr. Tom, ‘All the resident 
people like ourselves keep open house, don’t you 
know, and very glad to. We never know how 
many are coming in to lunch; but then they put 
up with anything, and it’s great fun ; it’s an occu- 
pation for idle people. Then when you've got a 
billiard table, they can turn to that on wet days. 
Or Edith can give them some music; they say 
she’s rather a swell at it. You see, everybody is 
in Brighton in December, with friends or in ho- 
tels ; and, as I say, it’s a case of open house and 
take your chance.” 

“We are more formal, and a little duller, in 
Wiltshire,” said Frank King. “I wish you'd 
come to Kingscourt for a few days, We haven't 
shot the best of the covers yet.” 

Those who thought that Tom Beresford was a 
foolish youth knew nothing about him. - Without 
a hum or a ha he said: “ Yes, I will. When?” 

“Tm going back for Christmas. Of course 
you'll have to stay here with your sisters. As 
soon after that as you can manage.” 

“T could come to you on the 27th or 28th.” 

“That’s settled, then. I will write and let you 
know about trains and things.” 

As luck, good or ill, would have it, there was 
no other visitor at lunch, the party consisting of 
Lady Beresford, her two daughters, Mr. Tom, and 
Captain Frank King. But Mr. Tom was in high 
spirits over this prospective visit to Kingscourt, and 
was most amiable to everybody and everything ; 
he even said that he himself would go through 
to Lewes, and fetch Nan. home for Christmas. 

Now this was odd: that whenever Nan’s name 
was mentioned, Frank King always glanced up 
with a quick look, as if he were surprised. Was 
he beginning to believe, then, as he had tried to 
make himself believe, that this was the real Nan 
Beresford now on the other side of the table? 
Was he surprised to be reminded of the other 
Nan far away—and now no doubt greatly altered 
from her former self? Madge Beresford was 
aware that her neighbor opposite regarded her 
very frequently—and she pretended not to be 
conscious of it; but once or twice, when she look- 
ed up and her eyes met his, she thought there was 
an oddly wistful or even puzzled expression in 
those dark blue eyes that Edith was always talk- 
ing about. 

After luncheon Lady Beresford retired to her 
room, as was her wont; the two young ladies 
went up stairs to the drawing-room ; and Captain 
King accompanied them, for Madge had asked 
him to advise her about the rigging of some boats 
she had been sketching. Mr. Tom remained be- 
low to practice the spot stroke. 

In the drawing-room Miss Edith hoped that 
her playing a little would not interfere with their 
artistic pursuits; and Madge went and got her 
sketch-book and water-colors, and carried them 
to a small table at one of the windows, and sat 
down. Captain King remained standing. 

The sketches, to tell the truth, were as bad as 
bad could be. They were all experimental things, 
done out of her own head, aiming at a land of the 
beautiful unknown to anybody on earth but the 
chromo-lithographer. The actual sea was out 
there, staring her in the face, and there were boats 
on the beach and boats on the water; but instead 
of trying her hand at anything before her, she 
must needs imagine lovely pictures, mostly of 
blue and pink, with goats perched on brown 
crags, and an ill-drawn eagle soaring over a snow- 
peak. There were, however, one or two sketches 
of mist, or moonlight, or thunder-storm, that had 
certainly a weird and eerie effect ; but it was not 
necessary to tell the spectator that these had 
been got in moments of impatience, when, after 
laborious trials at brilliant-hued scenes, the angry 
artist had taken up a big brush, and washed the 
whole thing into chaos—thereby, to her astonish- 
ment, reaching something, she did not know ex- 
actly what, that was at all events mysterious and 
harmonious in tone. 

But it was the shipping about which she had 
sought his advice. The little white dots on blue 
lakes that were supposed to be feluccas or bar- 
chette he passed ; but when it came to a big sail- 
ing-boat lying on a beach, and that beach pre- 
sumably Cornish, from the color of the rocks, he 
made a civil and even timid remonstrance. 

“T don’t think I would have the mast quite in 
the middle of the boat, if I were you,” said he, 
gently. 

“T thought it always was,” she said; and yet if 
she had gone to the window she might haveseen. 

“Tf it is a lugger, you see,” he continued, giv- 
ing her all sorts of chances of escape, “‘ the mast, 
would be at the bow. And if it is a cutter, you 
would have to put the mast farther forward, and 
give her a boom and a bowsprit. Or if itis a 
yaw], then you would have a little jigger-mast 
astern, about there.” 

“Qh, I can’t be expected to know things like 
that,” she said. “Scientific accuracy isn’t want- 
ed. They’re only sketches.” 

“Yes; oh yes,” he said. 

“ Won't that boat do?” she demanded. 

“Oh yes, it will do,” he said, fearful of offend- 
ing her. -‘It isn’t exactly where they put masts, 
you know; but then few people know about boats, 
or care about them.” 

She was not very well pleased ;. but she con- 
tinued to show him more sketches, until Mr. Tom 
came up to see when they were coming to bill- 
iards, 

“T shouldn’t have shown you these at all,” she 
said. ‘I don’t take interest in them myself. I 
would far rather draw and paint flowers; but we 
never have any flowers now except those waxen- 
looking heaths and that flaming pointsettia over 
there.” ; 

“What did you call it, Madge?” said Mr. Tom, 
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“T called it pointsettia,” she said, with dignity, 
“Gamekeeper’s Greek, I should say,” he re- 
marked, with his hands in his pockets. ‘‘ A cross 
between a poifiter and a setter. You shouldn’t 
use long words, Madge. Come along down.” 

But this mention of flowers put a new idea 
into the head of Captain Frank King. That very 
morning he had passed a window where he had 
seen all sorts of beautiful blossoms, many of 
them lying in cotton-wool—pink and white camel- 
lias, white hyacinths, scarlet geraniums, lilies-of- 
the-valley, and what not. Now might he not be 
permitted to send Miss Margaret a selection of 
these rare blossoms, not as a formal bou(uet 
at all, but merely for the purposes of painting ? 
They would simply be materials. for an artist; 
and they would look well in a pretty basket on a 
soft cushion of wool. 





CHAPTER XV. 
A MESSAGE. 

Frank Kine could never exactly define what 
peculiarity of mind or person or manner it was 
that had so singularly attracted him in Nan Beres- 
ford, though he had spent.many a meditative hour 
on board ship in thinking about her. In any case, 
that boyish fancy was one that a few years’ ab- 
sence might very well have been expected to cure. 
But the very opposite had happenéd. Perhaps 
it was the mere hopelessness of the thing that 
made him brood the more over it, until it took 
possession of his life altogether. He kept reso- 
lutely abroad, so that he had but few chances of 
falling in love with somebody else, which -is the 
usual remedy in such cases. When at length he 
was summoned home, about the first news that 
reached him was of Nan’s contemplated mar- 
riage. He was not surprised. And when he 
consented to go down to Brighton with her bro- 
ther, it was that he might have just one more 
glimpse of one whom he always had known was 
lost to him. He had nothing to reproach her or 
himself with. It was all a misfortune, and noth- 
ing more. But his life had been changed for 
him by that mere boyish fancy. 

Then came that wonderful new hope. Nan 
was away; Nan was impossible; but here was 
the very counterpart of Nan, and why should he 
not transfer all that lingering love and admira- 
tion from the one sister to the other who so close- 
ly resembled her? It was the prompting of de- 
spair as much as anything else. He argued with 
himself. He tried to make himself believe that 
this was really Nan—only grown a year or so 
older than the Nan whom he had last seen at 
Como. Of course there must be differences ; peo- 
ple changed with the changing years. Some- 
times he turned away, so that he might only hear 
her, and her voice was like Nan’s. 

Now if Frank King was busy persuading him- 
self that this .transference of affection was not 
only natural and possible, but indeed the easiest 
and simplest thing in the world, it must be ad- 
mitted that he obtained every help and encour- 
agement ‘from Madge Beresford herself. She 
was more than kind to him; she was attentive; 
she professed great respect for his opinions ; and 
she did her best to conceal—or rather, let us say, 
subdue—her bad temper. . And they were very 
much together during these two or three days. 
Frank King, being on such intimate terms of 
friendship with Mr. Tom, had almost become an 
inmate of the house. His being carried off to 
lunch, when they met bim in the morning, was a 
matter of course. Then he watched Madge paint, 
and listened to Edith’s musie, or they all went 
down stairs and played billiards, and by that 
time it was the hour for the afternoon prome- 
nade. It was no matter to them that December 
afternoons are short, and sometimes cold; one’s 
health must be preserved despite the weather ; 
and then, again, Brighton looked very picturesque 


. in the gathering dusk, with the long rows of her 


golden lamps. ‘ To observe this properly, how- 
‘ever, you ought to go out on the Pier, and although 
at that hour, at that time of the year, there is not 
a human being to be found there, that need not 
interfere with your appreciation of the golden-lit 
spectacle. 

Moreover, Mr. Tom was a tyrant. When he 
had settled that Captain King might as well re- 
main to dinner, instead of going away to dine by 
himself at his hotel, it was no use for Captain 
King to resist. And then Tom’s invitation, for 
mere courtesy’s sake, had to be repeated by Lady 
Beresford, and prettily seconded by the two girls, 
No such favors, be it-observed, were showered on 
the efflorescent Roberts or on young Thynne: 
Mr. Tom had taken the sailor suitor under his 
protection ; there was to be a distinction drawn. 

One night, just after Frank King had left, Tom 
and his sister were by themselves in the billiard- 
room. 

“T want to speak to you, Madge,” said he, in a 
tone that meant something serious. 

“ Very well, then.” 

_ “Now none of your airs and pretense,” he 
said. ‘You needn’t try to gammon me.” 

“If you would talk English, one might under- 
stand you,” she said, spitefully. 

“You understand me well enough. When you 
were on the Pier this morning, your eyes were 
just as wide open as anybody’s. And again this 
afternoon, when you were up on the Marine Pa- 
rade.” 

Madge flushed a little, but said nothing. 

“You know as well as anybody that that fel- 
low Hanbury is hanging about,” said Tom, re- 
garding her with suspicion. ©“ He is always loi- 
tering round, dodging after you. And I won’t 
have it. Ill write to the Chief Clerk if he doesn’t 
mind.” 

‘*T don’t suppose the Chief Chief and the Vice- 
Chancellor and the whole lot of them,” said 
Madge, pretending to be much interested in the 
.tip of her cue, “can expel a person from Brigh- 
ton who is doing no harm.” 





“Doing no harm? If you didn’t encourage 


him, do you think he’d hang about like that? If 
he knew distinctly you wanted him to be off, do 
you think he’d spend his time slinking about the 
streets?’ I believe he has been writing to you 
again.” 

This was quite a random shot; but it told. 

“ He sent me one letter—not in his own hand- 
writing,”. Madge confessed, diffidently. 

“ Show it me!” 

“T can’t. I burned it. I was afraid. Tom, 
you wouldn't get the poor fellow into trouble !” 
“T’ve-no patience with you,” he said, angrily. 
“Why can’t you be fair and above-board? Why 
don’t you send the fellow about: his business at 
once—” 

“ Well, I have.” 

“Why don’t you-settle the thing straight? 
You know Frank King wants to marry you ; any- 
body can see that. Why don’t you have him, and 
be done with it ?” 

Madge turned away a little, and said, with a 
very pretty smile, 

“ And so I would, if he would ask me.” 

Well, Mr. Tom thought he knew something of 
the ways of womankind, from having been brought 
up among so many; but this fairly took his breath 
away. He stared ather. He laid down his cue. 
“ Well, I’m smashed,” he said at length. And 
then he added, slowly: “ ’'m glad I’ve got riothing 
to do with you women. I believe you’d roast any 
fellow alive, and then cut him into bits, for four- 
pence-halfpenny. It isn’t more than three months 
since’ you were crying your eyes out about that 
fellow Hanbury—” ' 

“ You were as anxious as any one he should be 
sent away,” retorted Madge. ‘It appears I can’t 
please every one. Perhaps, on the whole, it would 
be as well to continue the game, for I only want 
three to be out.” 

Tom gave up. He continued the game, and 
played se savagely and so well that poor Madge 
never got her three. And he did not recur to 
that subject except to say, the last thing at night, 
as the girls were leaving, 

‘Look here, Madge, that fellow Hanbury had 
better take care.” 

“I suppose he ean look after himself,’ said 
Madge. “I have nothing todo with him. Only 
you can’t expect me not to be sorry for him. 
And how am I to send him away when I dare not 
speak to him’? And do you think the streets of 
Brighton belong to me?” 

Tom again gave up, but was more convinced 
than ever that women were strange creatures, 
who could not be straightforward even when they 
tried. From that and similar generalizations, 

however, he invariably excepted Nan. Nan did 
not belong to womankind as considered as a se 
tion of the human race. Nan was Nan. 

The next afternoon Captain King called to 
say good-by. He found the girls very busy over 
Christmas cards. Madge was painting little stul- 
ies of fowers for exceptionally favored people, 
and she invited him to look over these. 

“They are very pretty,” he said. .“‘I hope the 
people who are fortunate enough to get them will 
value them. I mean they are not like ordinary 
Christmas cards.” 

“Oh, if you like them,” said Madge, modestly, 
“you might take one for. yourself.” 

“May I?” he said, regarding her; “and may 
I choose the one ?” 

“Oh yes, certainly,” she answered. 

“I know the one I should like to take,” lie 
said, still regarding her. ‘This one.” 

It was a little bit of forget-me-not, very nicely 
painted—from memory. He showed it to her. 

‘May I take this one with me ?” he said. 

“ Yes,” she answered, in a very low voice, and 
with her eyes cast down. 

After that there was a brief silence, only bro- 
ken by the sound of Miss Edith’s pen, that young 
lady being at the other side of the table address 
ing envelopes. 





THE Twenty-third Annual Convention of 
the New York State Association for the Pro- 
tection of Fish and Game began at Coney 
Island on the 20th of June, and continued 
nine days. . It was the most important Con- 
vention, in respect to attendance, the num- 
ber and quality of the prizes, and variety of 
contests, held by the society since its organ+ 
ization. The value of the prizes was a lit- 
tle more than $12,000. The pigegn tourna- 
ment, of which we give sketches on page 
444, was held in the Brighton Beach Fair 
Grounds. It was largely attended; but the 
details of the several contests have been so 
fully reported by the daily press that they 
need not be recited here. 

Those whose knowledge of this associa- 
tion is limited to the reports of its annual 
conventions are likely to form an erroneous 
impression of its character and purposes. 
It has an important function, and one which 
it has exercised greatly to the benefit of the 
community—the enforcement of the laws for 
the protection of fish and game in this State, 
without which our rivers, streams, fields, 
and forests would cease in a short time to 
be sources of food supply. Clubs and indi- 
vidual members of the association have been 
active in the enforcement of existing laws, 
as well as in the effort to secure more strin- 
gent regulations, by which fish and game of 
all kinds shall be protected against destruc- 
tion, and the proper methods and seasons of 
killing be rigidly prescribed. For its earnest 
efforts to carry out the present laws, and to 
introduce needed reforms, the association is 
fairly entitled to the thanks and support of 





the community. 
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THE OLD FARM GATE. 
By THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 
In gilded saloons, where the fairest of belles 
Flung around me their subtlest of glamour and 
spells, 
I broke through their magic, I mocked at their 
art, 
Unmoved in my fancy, untouched in my heart; 
But yielded a captive, well pleased at my fate, 
When Dora I met at the old farm gate— 
When Dora I met, 
When Dora I met, 
When Dora I met at the old farm gate. 


I passed, rod in hand, on my way to the brook, 
And planned as I went little fishes to hook. 
She stood there in silence, half smiling, half shy, 
And moved from the pathway to let me. go by. 
Ah! who would not bite when such charms 
were the bait? 
So Dora caught me at the old farm gate— 
So Dora caught me, 
So Dora caught me, 
So Dora caught me at the old farm gate. 


We had met and had parted full often before, 
But we met on that morn to be parted no more ; 
The light in her eye and the flush on her cheek 
Emboldened my tongue of my loving to speak. 
What cared I for trout? They might lie there 
and wait, 
Now Dora said “yes” at the old farm gate— 
Now Dora said “ yes,” 
Now Dora said “ yes,” 
Now Dora said “yes” at the old farm gate. 


(Begun in Harrer’s WerKzy No. 1251, Vol. XXIV.) 
CHRISTOW ELL. 
A PBartmoor Tale. 

By R. D. BLACKMORE, 


Avtnor or “Mary Aneriry,” “Lorna Doong,” 
“Cripps, THE CARRIER,” ETC. 
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CHAPTER XXIII.—( Continued.) 
EGYPTIAN NIGHT. 

THE age of our country was already fall- 
ing into that querulous dotage of finicking, 
now so universal in the toothless time; 
but still a young Englishman was ashamed 
to put himself under an umbrella, though 
now their only shame is to have one too 
large to be taken for more than their essen- 
tial parasol. Jack never knew—for love 
was still existing—whether it rained, or 
blew, or thundered, or whether an earth- 
quake was running in the neighborhood. 
The ouly occupation of his mind was to 
consider the doings of Rose, and the sayings 
of Rose, the lookings of Rose, and the think- 
ings of the same, whenever they were not 
past finding out. And he never said to 
himself, “I may be a fool”; the wisdom or 
the folly of himself was never mooted. His 
heart was gone entirely beyond the mind’s 
discussion, and the two agreed to let it be, 
so long as they were happy. 

“Why, Jack, my boy, you look as if you 
had just come across an angel,” Mr. Short 
exclaimed, in his unromantic style, as West- 
combe rushed in among a score of people 
fighting for a dry place until they got their 
carriages. “Come along a little way, and 
I will introduce you to Canon Botrys, and 
our good archdeacon. Young men should 
never miss an opportunity. I know a man 
whe got a living because his handkerchief 
was dry. You ought to be in orders, and 
you shall be yet, because it is too late for 
anything else. They are under a wall, and 
they have got nice daughters. You will go 
away without having seen a single soul.” 

“TI have seen everybody in the place 
worth seeing, and I don’t know how to see 
souls,” Jack answered, with a rudeness un- 
usual to him; but the levity of Bachelor 
Short was distasteful to his feelings. “All 
I want to know is, where is our trap, and 
where is the governor ?” 

“Let me put you up to a little thing, 
Jack,” the vicar replied, with a turn of kind 
thought, whieh the young man had scarce- 
ly earned of him. “If you want to keep a 
seat in your good father’s carriage for any 
one very nicely dressed, and likely to shed 
tears at the drops of tar-water, let the oth- 
er flies and rumbelows come down first. The 
ladies will rush into the first that come, 
without two thoughts of ownership. And 
the Colonel is so polite that he would let 
them pack your carriage up to the glasses, 
and order him all about with it. You would 
never get home to-night. to begin with, and 
you could not squeeze even Spotty Perperaps 
in, not to speak of any other well-dressed 
young lady. You twig me? Ha! see the 
first proof of it.” A lumbering fly came 
down, and was crammed, four on each seat, 
before the horse could stick his heels in. 

“Thank you!” cried Jack; “ what a clear 
head you have got! Mr. Short, I beg your 
pardon. You have obliged me greatly. But 
keep Miss Perperaps for our carriage.” 

In another instant he was running up the 
hill, just in time to stop his father’s carriage 
from coming down it, though the Colonel, 
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aside a bit; I want to speak to you,” cried 
Jack; and his father obeyed him, for he saw 
that it was earnest. “Take the reins, and 
manage it yourself,” replied the Colonel, as 


‘ soon as he had heard what his son’s idea 


was. “I dare say you are right; and it 
would please me more to save a poor young 
lady than a dozen of these grand madams 
who have fifty fine dresses at home.” “She 
never thinks twice about her dress,” said 
Jack ; “she would look just as well in a po- 
tato sack. It is only because her father 
was so kind about it. Miss Perperaps told 
me the story; and I hope to have her with 
us also, for she is not very rich. Father, 
jump inside; you are very wet already.” 

By this good management it was brought 
about that the Colonel and Miss Perperaps 
had the carriage to themselves, and Mr. 
Short stood by the horses, while Jack, with 
a great pile of wrappings, went to look for 
his beloved. She had obeyed his injunc- 
tions to stay there, and added such a pretty 
blush of pleasure to her look of gratitude 
for his thoughtfulness that he scarcely knew 
how to protect her enough. 

“Please to remember one thing,” he said, 
as her dimpled chin protruded from his mo- 
ther’s carriage fur, and he took the liberty 
of asking for a pin: “ unless you keep quite 
close to my arm through the wood, every- 
thing will blow away, and my father will 
abuse me. He always says that I am so 
clumsy whenever ladies are concerned.” 

“Then I doubt whether he can under- 
stand the subject; or, at any rate, not so 
well as you do. You have done everything 
to perfection; and I shall never be able to 
thank you enough.” 

In a quarter of an hour Jack was driving 
up the winding hill toward Drewsteignton 
—a very long roundabout road, but the only 
one fit for a carriage toward the moor— 
while Mr. Short fetched his own horse, and 
faced the -storm up the steepy track that 
climbs to Cranbrook Castle. “I shall be 
at Christowell long before you are,” he had 
called. in at the window, as he saw Rose 
sitting, in a happy condition, at the Col- 
onel’s side, and Spotty set up opposite, in a 
grin of lively comfort. “Young ladies, shall 
I tell your dear parents all about you ?” 

“You had better not,” cried Miss Perpe- 
raps, audaciously. “We are all right now, 
and we want them to get anxious. My pa 
would be very anxious, if he dared.” 

“T shall tell your dear step-mamma that 
you have been drowned; it will be such a 
shock to her—when you come home alive.” 

Spotty was delighted with this tantaliz- 
ing prospect; and she had such a real style 
of laughing, when she did laugh—which 
was not very often, for a frequent is a fee- 
ble langh—that the parson, in spite of all 
the weather, caught it up, and said to him- 
self, as he rode away briskly, “I know a 
good many young fellows who might do 
worse than marry Spotty Perperaps. In 
the dark she looks almost as well as Miss 
Arthur; and we mortals spend most of our 
time in the dark. I must get up this hill, 
though, before it grows darker, or down I go 
through the tree-tops.” 

For the gloom of night was closing in, so 
that the valley seemed to deepen and grow 
narrower, with the folds of the storm-cleud 
sweeping through the hollows, the clevices 
of crag thrown forth by the bowing of trees 
to the wind, and the patches of gorse-land 
darkened by the soaking rain. Jack West- 
combe was fain to urge his horses up the hill, 
that he might get past the dangerous places 
before the last of the daylight waned. 

“What ashame to let him get so wet!” 
said Spotty, who very soon dropped formal- 
ity. “ You must have brought a coachman, 
Colonel Westcombe, or a footman, or some- 
body ?” , 

“Only one man to look after the horses ; 
and I lent him to some ladies whose driver 
had enjoyed the refreshments of the day too 
heartily. I fear there will be many acci- 
dents to-night. Six casks of XX from Duns- 
ford brewery was an error of judgment upon 
Master Dicky’s part. However, have no fear 
about my son. He gets wet upon the moor 
continually.” 

“What an extraordinary thing,” replied 
Spotty, who liked to give the world all the 
benefit of her shrewdness, “that your son 
should know the road on this side of the 
moor so well! I thought that you lived all 
away by Okehampton. There is no carriage- 
road in that direction from our village.” 

“Well, now you speak of it, I am sur- 
prised a little. Jack is always riding or 
walking about, here, there, and everywhere, 
without much object. His dear mother calls 
him a will-o’-the-wisp. But that would not 
teach him these roads, as you say, but rath- 
er the places where there are no roads. 
However, he seems to know his way right 
well. He has a most wonderful memory, 
that young man. It would be wrong for 
me to praise him, but I never meet any one 
who does not admire his abilities, and what 
is far more, his discretion and steadiness, 


defiant of all rain, was on the box. “Draw | high principles, and truly noble feelings.” 





“He seems to know how to drive, at any 
rate. Don’t you think so, Rosie dear ?” 

“T know so little of carriages that I can 
not pretend to be a judge,” answered Rose. 
“The only carriage I understand is Mr. 
Pugsley’s tilt-cart; but I have a very slight 
acquaintance also with Mr. Short’s yellow 
four-wheeled gig.” 

Colonel Westcombe laughed, and took 
her hand in his. “I like you very much,” 
he said, “ because you are so truthful. Your 
father must allow you to come and spend 
some time with us. I have heard that you 
have uo mother; only a good father, to 
whom you are greatly attached, and who 
lives a very quiet life, just as we do.” 

Then suddenly Rose (who had never 
found time in the hurry and flurry to think 
about it) discovered that this most kind 
and lovable gentleman, looking so gently 
at her, was Mr. Short’s friend, whom he had 
wished to bring over to see them two or 
three months ago. She ought to have 
known it long ago; but her mind had been 
occupied so entirely with the many new im- 
pressions of this strange day that the one 
perception of most importance to her own 
little world had escaped her. Now if, 
through her selfish stupidity, her father’s 
indulgence and confidence should recoil 
upon him, in the very result which he fear- 
ed the most, better had she never beheld 
this day. Better, at any rate, would it be 
to walk the many miles of rain and dark- 
ness, than to bring to her father’s door the 
man whom least of all he wanted there. 
She longed to jump out of the carriage at 
once; but a second thought showed her the 
folly of arousing curiosity by an outrageous 
act. So she leaned back in the darkness, 
with a miserable mind. 

“You do not answer me, my dear,” said 
Colonel Westcombe, in his quiet winning 
tone, as if he sought a favor. “Perhaps you 
are thinking that I should have asked your 
father’s kind consent before I spoke. If so, 
I believe that you are quite right. I spoke 
on the spur of the moment, from a wish not 
only to please myself, but to add to the hap- 
piness of my dear wife. Her health is not 
at all what we could wish. She is quite 
unable to meet rough people, or even our 
general visitors. But she loves a gentle 
tace like yours, and a soft voice, and sweet 
quiet ways. And I am sure you will not 
think me rude in saying that no young lady 
would be the loser by the friendship of one 
so good, and kind, and motherly, and won- 
derfully well informed.” 

“Oh, I know what it would be; I have 
very often felt it. It is the very thing that 
I should like most dearly,” Rose answered, 
with a little sigh, which vexed her, when 
she thought of it. “But there are always 
troubles—or at least I should say obstacles 
—I can not express myself very well, I know 
—but I thank you with all my heart; and 
you will understand me.” ? 

“It is the way her pa shuts her up,” Miss 
Perperaps explained, reaching forward to 
the Colonel, as if he were deaf, as well as 
stupid; “the very same thing that my step- 
ma does to me. Only I do want dragoon- 
ing, I admit, because I am awfully fond of 
pleasure. But she—you might put her in 
a bucket, and wind her up and down a well 
all day, and she would smile every time she 
came out at the top.” 

“You are a remarkable young lady too,” 
said the Colonel, looking with new interest 
at as much as he could make out of this 
quick movement, which came to his shirt 
frills and then jerked back; “ you seem to 
lose no time in making up your mind, and 
if possible less in declaring it.” 

“'That’s my card. I am sat upon a good 
bit; because my pa must go and have an- 
other sort of wife when I was doing bloom- 
ingly. But Iam beginning to come round, 
and now they find me hot to sit upon.” 

Of all the things Colonel Westcombe 
loathed, slang from a young girl’s lips was 
foremost. The girls of the present day fan- 
cy it a new thing, and a rise upon their eld- 
ers, to patter this vile English. If they 
knew that their grandmothers were beaten 
out of all that stale stuff in their infancy, 
perhaps they would eschew the nauseous 
trick. 

“Are you an intimate friend of Miss Ar- 
thur ?” Colonel Westcombe asked, without 
showing surprise; “and did her father in- 
trust her to your charge ?” 

“TIT am not half so thick with her as I 
should like to be. I scraped acquaintance 
first professionally ; and I haven’t got much 
further now, though I like her. And as for 
her coming under my wing, Colonel, there 
is not a year between us, I believe; and we 
both came under the Reverend Short; but 
he was spoons all day on Julia.” 

The elderly man was made quite happy 
by this explanation, for he knew the deep 
obstinacy of his son, and how love even 
screws down the lids of blind eyes. And it 
would have made a sad want of echo in his 
heart if his only boy had loved a girl capa- 
ble of being “ very thick” with Spotty Per- 
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peraps. Then his generous nature told him 
that he had wronged Miss Arthur by the 
questions he had put, and he scarcely saw 
how to let her know it, except by endea- 
voring to find her hand again. 

Her hand was trembling when he found 
it; for a tallow candle, stuck in a blacking 
jar, and twinkling through lozenges of green 
glass, revealed the toll-gate on the Exeter 
road, within a mile of Christowell; and the 
poor girl could think of no device for keep- 
ing this carriage from her father’s gate. 
Very soon a splashing and a grinding sound 
announced the crossing of the Christow ford, 
below the village; and then Spotty called 
out: “There’s my pa’s house. Highly gen- 
teel, with a red bull’s-eye. Hold hard, mis- 
ter; and thank you very much.” 

Miss Perperaps, after shaking hands with 
the Colonel, bounced out, and rang the pa- 
ternal bell, while Rose made a quick at- 
tempt to follow, but without a rude push 
could not get by. “No, no, my dear; we 
will take you to your own door, or as near 
to it as we can get,” Colonel Westcombe 
said, decisively. “This is not a night for 
walking one step more than can be helped. 
Drive on, my boy, as far as Mr. Arthur’s, 
Don’t tell me about the road,” he contin- 
ued, as Rose began imploring him not to 
risk his carriage. “If Pugsley can go there, 
socan we. Geeup,coachey!” Jack (though 
he had his own misgivings as to what might 
come of it) aroused his nags with a cheerful 
flick, which made them sidle into one anoth- 
er, as men do when the whip is in the air, 
both for the sake of sweet sympathy, and 
that the other may get the first turn of it. 

“What a dark night!” said the Colonel, 
as they came to the bottom of the hill be- : 
low Lark’s Cot. “ Perhaps we have met the 
moorland air. I never understand about 
such things, though I ought to do so thor- 
oughly. It seems to me to come in through 
the glass a great deal more than the rain 
did. But perhaps'I ought to lay the blame 
on my old eyes. Jack must have cat’s eyes 
to keep out of the ditch.” 

“T am sure he has very nice eyes, Colonel 
Westcombe; not at all like cat’s eyes. And 
we ought to be very thankful to him for 
the care he has taken of us all to-night.” 

“You seem to like Jack very much,” said 
the Colonel, though he felt that it was not 
at all the thing to say. 

“T never saw any one I liked more, as a 
stranger, of course, and a gentleman, unless 
it was yourself, Colonel Westcombe.” 

That gentleman thanked her, and said no 
more. Only to himself he thought: “Jack 
has still got his work to do, if he means to 
have this lovely girl. She respects him, but 
she does not love him yet. No girl worth 
having tumbles into deep affection, even for 
such a fine fellow as my son. He must have 
opportunities; and he shall have them, if 
her father is worthy to be her father; and 
I ought to find out that at once.” 

To his great chagrin, and the pure delight 
of Rose, who was thinking mainly of her 
father still, the densest depth of night that 
ever drove down from Dartmoor came 
around them. The rain stopped suddenly, 
and the wind was hushed, except in the 
tops of invisible trees; and a streak of black 
boggy fog settled heavily. The carriage 
lamps (which had long been flickering, but 
managed to survive while they got air) now 
gave up the ghost in the murky reek. 

“T can’t see where to stop,” Jack called 
in, through the front glass of the carriage. 
“I’m afraid that we must have passed the 
gate. Please to ask Miss Arthur.” 

“Please to stop here, if you have got my 
daughter,” a clear voice, from some one un- 
seen, replied; and the panting-horses, with 
their superior sense, came to a stand-still 
suddenly. 

“You shall not get out, Colonel West- 
combe; I beg of you, for my sake, not to 
get out,” cried Rose, that her father might 
know who was come. ‘Oh, father dear, 
how you must have been frightened! I 
will never go away again.” 

Jack Westcombe heard kissing, which 
went to his heart, as Rose sprang into her 
father’s arms; and then Mr. Arthur, forget- 
ful of everything except the duty of a gen- 
tleman, came forward to the carriage door, 
and said: 

“Colonel Westcombe, I thank you with 
all my heart for your great kindness to my 
child. Will you come into my cottage and 
have some refreshment? You have many 
niles, I fear, to travel yet.” 

“Sir, I am very much obliged to you,” 
the ancient officer answered, without even 
trying to descry the other’s face, of which 
the darkness gave small chance; “but we 
must not stop, now we have done our duty. 
And a pleasure too—the very greatest plea- 
sure—to have been of the smallest service 
to a young lady who has charmed me so. 
Good-night, sir. Good-night, my dear Miss 
Arthur. I only hope that you have not 
caught cold.” 

“Oh, I do like him so much!” said Rose, 
as the carriage rumbled down the hill; “he 
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reminds me continually of you, papa. I do 
believe you must have been a greal deal 
together.” 

“Tt can hardly be possible,” thought the 
Colonel to himself; “and yet I seemed to 
know the voice so well. But if so, poor fel- 
iow, how he is to be pitied! Iscarcely know 
what is the proper thing to do.” . 


(ro BE OONTINUED.] 





DAISIES. 


Sne was a little Irish maid, 

With light brown hair and eyes of gray, 
And she had left her native shore, 

And journeyed miles and miles away 
Across the ocean, to the land 

Where waves the banner of the free, 
And on her face a shadow lay, 

For sick at heart for home was she. 


When from the city’s dust and heat, 
And ceaseless noise, they took her where 
The birds were singing in the trees, 
And flower fragrance filled the air, ° 
And there their leaf-crowned heads upraised 
To greet the pretty gray-eyed lass, 
A million blossoms starred the road, 
And grew among the waving grass. 


“Why, here are daisies!” glad she cried, 
And with hands clasped sank on her knees. 
“Now God be praised, who east and west 
Scatters such lovely things as these! 
Around my mother’s cabin door 
In dear old Ireland they grow, 
With hearts of gold, and slender leaves 
As white as newly fallen snow.” 


Then up she sprang with smiling lips, 
Though on her cheek there lay a tear. 
“This land’s not half so strange,” she said, 
“Since I have found the daisies here.” 

. Margaret Eytince. 





YACHTING AT MARBLEHEAD. 


‘'FHERE are few places in America that 
have more rapidly come before the public 
as a summer resort than Marblehead; it 
may be added that we know of no sea-side 
resort in this country that offers such an 
admirable combination of advantages to the 
yachtsman or the pleasure-seeker as this 
quaint little New England sea-port. 

Formerly noted for its hardy fishermen 
and privateers, it has seen the former pass 
away before the decline of the fisheries and 
introduction of manufactures, and the latter 
vanish before the march of peace. When it 
seemed as if the town would fall into lan- 
guor, a new element came in that has giv- 
en fresh life-to its picturesque bluffs and 
weather-worn roofs. In a word, it has be- 
come a watering-place and a rendezvous for 
yachtsmen. 

The advantages that Marblehead pos- 
sesses for both of these classes are so great 
that one is surprised they have not been ear- 
lier made available. The harbor is a trifle 
over a mile long and somewhat over a third 
of a mile in width. It is formed by what is 
termed the Neck, a natural breakwater of 
New England granite, faced on the sea side 
with frowning cliffs like “Castle Rock,” 
and in summer carpeted with wild flowers. 
This would. be an island but for a narrow 
spit which connects it with the mainland. 
For all sanitary purposes it is practically 
an island, for the air reaches it from every 
quarter over the sea. Recently these ad- 
vantages have begun to attract attention, 
and many charming summer residences 
have been erected on the Neck, facing the 
‘sea, With all its loveliness and grandeur on 
one side and the harbor on the other. The 
latter presents an aspect that one would 
hardly expect to find on the coast of Massa- 
chusetts. The name of the town sufficient- 
ly indicates the rugged character of the 
site. Not only is it-hilly and broken, but it 
also shows a number of steep cliffs dipping 
into the water in the very harbor itself, cu- 
riously alternating between the dwellings, 
which are more densely clustered than in 
any other New England town of similar 
size. On the highest of the eminences on 
which Marblehead is built stands Abbot 
Hall, which was the gift of the late BENJa- 
MIN ABBOT, a native of the place. It is in- 
tended both as a town-hall and a public li- 
brary, and is gracefully constructed of brick 
and granite. Its conspicuous position, to- 
gether with the graceful flow of lines which 
find in it an effective culmination, accentu- 
ates the appearance of the town from the 
water, and gives to it at sunset the sugges- 
tion of an old cathedral town of Europe. 

Between the Neck and the town lies the 
port, whose entrance is guarded on either 
hand by a white light-house and by Fort 
Sewall, a sodded battery which did some 
service in our wars with England. The har- 
bor, running southwest and northeast, is 


protected by a group of rocky islets, and is 


one of the snuggest on the coast of America. 
It has fair holding ground, and a good aver- 
age depth of water. Its proximity to Boston 
also makes it advantageous to yachtsmen. 
It is not singular, therefore, that the 
Eastern Yacht Club has decided to make 
this the central point for the races of the 








club, and the head-quarters for the general 
comfort of its yachts. The club has recent- 
ly erected a simple but commodious and ele- 
gant house on the Neck, including the ad- 
vantages of a restaurant and a number of 
lodging - rooms, besides other accommoda- 
tions usual in aclub. There is scarcely a 
day during the season that some crack 
yacht does not round the light-house, and 
fire its gun as it comes to anchor off the 
club-house, where the private bunting is al- 
ways flying. This is triangular, a red stripe 
between two blue ones. The annual regatta 
of the club was sailed this year on the 15th 
of June. It was celebrated by superb fire- 
works from the assembled yachts on the 
previous evening, together with a ball at 
the club-house, and a bouncing breeze on 
the day of the race. On the 17th of June, 
the anniversary of Bunker Hill, the great 
annual regatta of Marblehead also occurred. 
The week was therefore one of the greatest 
interest in yachting circles. 

The latter race has been sailed for eight 
years, and has: become one of the “ institu- 
tions” of Essex County. It is open to all 
comers, and contributions are levied from 
the town folk to defray the expenses of the 
fire-works, the music, and other attractions 
of this festive occasion. It is a gala-day, 
and from the whole neighborhood the coun- 
try folk flock to see the white-winged craft 
dart after the prize over the blue Atlantic. 
For days beforehand yachts may be seen 
stealing into the little port, until, on the 
morning of the race, the harbor is dense 
with a forest of masts. The advantages of 
the port for a yachting race then become 
apparent. From the.Neck every yacht can 
be distinctly seen at the start; the course 
of each can be easily traced down the har- 
bor; then turning about, the spectator can 
watch the hurrying fleet threading its way 
among the islands, and flecking the ocean 
with gleaming sails crowded together like 
sea-fowl. This year the number of entries 
was about eighty, while many non-compet- 
ing yachts accompanied the others. The 
day was magnificent; crowds flocked into 
the town; the sound of the frequent fire- 
cracker was heard in the winding streets; 
the clang of bells and the booming of can- 
non rang over the water; and as the crowd 
of yachts spread out over the blue sea in 
four lines, according to their class, the spec- 
tacle was remarkably beautiful, and was 
stimulating alike to the lover of nature and 
the enthusiastic bosom of the true yacht 
sailor. The scene of the sketch represents 
the yachts of the first class rounding Half- 
way Rock. 





A GLIMPSE OF MECCA. 


THE town lies in a basin among steep 
hills of from five hundred to seven hundred 
feet in height, and probably not more than 
one thousand two hundred to one thousand 
five hundred above the sea. The whole of 
this valley—about one mile and a half long 
by one-third of a mile across—is packed and 
crammed with buildings of all shapes and 
sizes, placed in no kind of order, climbing 
far up the steep side of the surrounding 
hills, with here and there an outlying house 
on the summit of some rock, looking as 
though crowded out, and waiting for a 
chance to squeeze into the confusion below ; 
a curious gray mass, flat-topped, to a Euro- 
pean eye roofless, half plastered—for plaster 
in this climate is always either being put 
on or well advanced in coming off, but never 
to be seen in its entirety. 

The walls of the houses are composed of 
uncut stone and rubble, from three to six 
feet thick—in very high buildings even thick- 
er; cut stone is used only for the sills of 
windows or jambs and arches of doorways, 
and very little brick is employed anywhere. 
Notwithstanding the substantial thickness 
of the walls, tottering ruins may be found 
by the side of the most thronged thorough- 
fares in every part of the city. Many of 
the houses are of great height, large and 
factory-like, full of little windows. Seldom 
two adjacent houses face the same way or 
are the same height. Nothing resembling 
a row or street could by any stretch of im- 
agination be extricated from such a chaos 
of masonry. It is impossible, even from 
an elevated point of view, to trace a hun- 
dred yards of open space between houses 
in any direction (many of the passages are 
boarded over, which to a certain extent con- 
ceals them), except on the outskirts of the 
town, where two or three suburbs straggle 
off up the less inclined outlets from the val- 
ley, and where the ground is not so thickly 
built over, though with the same systematic 
irregularity. - . 

The rule seems to be that no two things 
must be alike, an Eastern characteristic de- 
veloped into a fixed law of non-uniformity 
in everything about Mecca, a town which, 
built as it is of fragments of the crumbling 
rock about, made to adhere with thirty per 
cent. of coarse lime, together with the dusky 
crowds creeping in swarms about its dark 
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lanes and streets, if such mere tortuous in- 
tricacies can be called so, suggests the sim- 
ile of the giant ant-hill most strikingly, and 
indeéd it applies better than any other de- 
scription. There is a great sameness about 
all this detailed dissimilarity, from the midst 
of which the Harem stands out most promi- 
nently, at once fixing the attention, and in- 
deed it is the main feature of Mecca. It 
is a large and quadrangular open space, its 
longest direction, northeast by east and 
southwest by west, inclosed within four 
arched colonnades or arcades, one hundred 
and ninety yards on the longest sides by one 
hundred and twenty-seven yards on the 
shortest, close up to which, on the exterior, 
houses are built, except on the east side, 
where it is bounded by a street skirting the 
hall of the Harem. 








AN ECCENTRIC LORD. 


THE first of Lord Brougham’s weaknesses 
was his pedigree. He firmly believed him- 
self to be a descendant of a certain great 
family whose seat of Broacum is mentioned 
in the Itinerary of Antoninus. This Broa- 
cum he insisted to have been the site of the 
modérn Brougham, so that he in a sense 
lived in the halls of his illustrious ancestors 
of the time of Antoninus. As a matter of 
fact, Brougham Hall was built by a Mr. 
Bird, and purchased from him by Mr. John 
Brougham, great-granduncle of the Chan- 
cellor, who had made some money by farm- 
ing and cattle-dealing. This gentleman 
died without issue, and the property passed 
into the hands of the Chancellor's grandfa- 
ther. The place had hitherto been known 
as the “ Bird’s Nest,” but the new proprietor 
took great pains to suppress that vulgar ap- 
pellation, substituting the more aristocratic 
name of Brougham Hall. Thus the Chan- 
cellor’s grandfather was the first Mr. Brough- 
am of Brougham, and instead of being the 
representative of the noble family of Vaux, 
and consequently in perpetual danger of 
being disqualified for practicing at the bar, 
or sitting in the House of Commons, by in- 
heriting that barony, or the descendant of 
the gallant De Burghams who fought so 
valiantly for the Cross of Christ in the Holy 
Land, the Lord Chancellor was in reality 
the worthy offspring, not véry many gen- 
erations removed, of a respectable yeoman 
who owned a farm in Cumberland. 

The time and place of his birth were the 
next points upon which his lordship de- 
sired to see contentions among men. He is 
said to have sanctioned the most varied and 
contradictory accounts of the circumstances 
of that memorable event. Different mem- 
oirs of his life make him born in Lon- 
don, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Edin- 
burgh, some in the year 1778, some in 1779. 
The truth in the matter was easily found, 
for his birth is entered in the register of the 
city of Edinburgh, under date the 30th of 
September, 1778, he having been born on the 
19th of the same month. The Chancellor’s 
motive in making a mystery of his birth- 
place it is hard to conjecture. Vanity may 
have been at the root of it, but an equally 
plausible explanation is that he wished his 
Scottish up-bringing to be forgotten, as be- 
came the descendant of the loyal De Burg- 
hams. 

His lordship’s name was another tender 
point. Bro-am and Broo-am he could not 
endure; and when Lord Eldon called him Mr. 
Bruffam, his indignation knew no bounds. 
He sent the offending Chancellor a message 
couched in somewhat angry terms, stating 
that his name was pronounced Broom not 
Bruffam. This remonstrance the Chancel- 
lor took in good part, and at the conclusion 
of the argument observed, “ Every authori- 
ty upon the question has been brought be- 
fore us—new Brooms sweep clean.” 








WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


THE outcry against Chinese cheap labor has 
been raised in Sydney, New South Wales. The 
trades and labor organizations have protested 
against further Chinese immigration. A petition 
has been presented to the Mayor asking him to 
call a public meeting to take steps to check the 
influx, and the Premier has telegraphed to the 
British authorities in China for information as 
to the cause of the unusual tide of immigration 
to Australia. 





A large Newfoundland dog in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, was recently sheared, apparently much 
against his will. After the operation was fin- 
ished, the dog sprang to his feet, trotted off a 
short distance, looked at himself and at the man 
with the shears, and then leaped into the air and 
fell dead. By-standers attributed the dog’s death 
to grief for the loss of his handsome coat. 





The London correspondent of the Melbourne Ar- 
gus was puzzled by seeing among the arrivals in 
that city that of “the Rev. Henry Pahtahquahong 
Chase, hereditary chief of the Ojilbeway [Ojib- 
way ?] Indians.” The puzzled scribe goes on as 
follows: “He may be a clergyman, or he may 
be a red Indian, but he surely can’t be both. I 
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have never so much as heard of a red clergyman. 
If he was a bishop, nothing would induce me to 
permit this divine to confirm me; the laying on 
of hands might be a temptation too great for 
him. It would be very wrong of him to give way 
to it, of course; but imagine what a sensation he 
would make at home by exhibiting in his wigwam 
the scalps of a whole confirmation class !” 





A railway telegraph operator at a station in 
Ohio, whose hours of duty are in the night, has 
devised an arrangement whereby a passing train 
is sure toawakenhim. The breaking of a string, 
stretched across the track, by the locomotive, up- 
sets on the floor of his room a coal bucket filled 
with coupling-links and other pieces of metal ; he 
gets up and notifies the other officers that the 
train has passed “ O. K.,” again sets his trap, and 
is soon sound asleep. 


The first currency ever issued by the United 
States government bearing the signature of a 
colored man was received a few days ago at the 
office of the Comptroller of the Currency from the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing. The signa- 
ture was that of B. K. Bruce, in.the place where 
the name of the Register of the Treasury is 
written. 





A Western newspaper announces that two des- 
peradoes who were firing pistol-shots at persons 
passing on the street “were ordered to be quiet 
by Policeman Jones.” 





There is said to be living in Baden an old man 
who claims the unique title of “ boot-stretcher to 
the royal family.” For many years his sole duty 
was to wear the new boots of the father of the 
present Grand Duke until his master could put 
them on with comfort. The old man now enjoys 
a pension. 





Two colored men were sold by auction a few 
weeks ago in Lexington, Kentucky. They had 
been sentenced to servitude for one year each, 
under the vagrancy laws, which have been in 
force since the organization of the State govern- 
ment, and which were a part of the “ slave code.” 
The men’s names are Henry Tucker and Henry 
Dudley. One of them brought $34 ;. the other, 
$112 50. 





One of the rules laid down for beginners in 
the study of how to be esthetic is that “ you must 
sit around and be excessive.” 

They tell of a boarding-house keeper in South 
America whose house was inverted one night by 
an earthquake, and who began the next morning 
to charge the attic lodgers parlor-floor prices. 

There is an old gateman in the railway station 
in Media, Pennsylvania, who, instead of the usual 
“Show yer tickets!” accosts the traveller with, 
“Whar to, stranger?” Persons going to Boston 
used to be startled at Springfield by a brakeman’s 
cry: “Springfield! Swap cars for the Connecti- 
cut River road!” 





A young woman who has -ecently taken edito- 
rial control of the Ellis (Kansas) Headlight an- 
nounces that she is “a girl, wich a girl’s love for 
fun, frolic, and romance.” Perhaps, then, it would 
be better for her to transpose the-syllables of the 
name of her paper. 


The belief that the world was coming to an 


end on the 19th of June found a good many ad- 
herents. A man living near Ottawa, Canada, 
built a small ark, in anticipation of a flood on 
that day, and his wife devoted a week to cooking 
provisions for a trip of indefinite length. There 
are reports of several persons in diflerent parts 


of the country having been made insane by dread 
of that day. 

A young woman alighted from a rapid-transit 
car in San Francisco, and-while crossing the 
track her foot was caught in a crack by the side 
of the rail. The driver of the next motor saw 
her and stopped. All efforts to release the en- 
trapped foot failed, and, other cars arriving, a 
long train was soon standing on the obstructed 
track. A crowd gathered, and almost every in- 
dividual in it offered suggestions, none of which 
proved to be of any value, till an Englishman 
-came along, and asked in his Derbyshire dialect, 
“ Ha’ ye tried onfastenin’ the young leddy’s shoe ?” 
The shoe was unbuttoned, and the foot was easi- 
ly released. 





The array of conveyances on the roads on Der- 
by-day has furnished material for many writers 
about that famous sporting event; but this year 
three persons went to see the Derby in a style 
that had never been equalled. They were two 
members of the Grenadier Guards and Mr. T. 
Wright, the winner of the international balloon 
contest. They ascended five thousand feet from 
the Crystal Palace, floated slowly in the direction 
of Epsom, and landed about a quarter of a mile 
from the grand stand in time to see the Ameri- 
can horse win the blue ribbon, | 





The arrival of two or three pairs of genuine 
mosquitoes in London has occasioned considerable 
comment by the press of that city. Among the 
theories by which persons have endeavored to 
account for their presence is that they were car- 
ried across the ocean in the trunks of American 
tourists. It is inferred, from the attention which 
they are accorded, that the mosquitoes have al- 
ready made an impression among the residents 
of London. Perhaps the English public will ul- 
timately become as-interested as are their unscien- 
tific cousins of America in the question as to what 
constitutes the food of the nine hundred and 
ninety-nine mosquitoes in a thousand who never 





taste human blood. 
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1, The Start from the quarter-mile post—“ They're off!” 


the front—Blackburn’s beaten! 4 The Finish—Glenm 2. Uncas sets the pace, Blackburn second, Monitor and Parole next, and Glenmore last. 


qe ns 8. The mile and three-quarters—Monitor and Glenmore go to 
the Maryland Delegation, ore wins, Monitor second, Parole third, Blackburn and Uncas beaten off. 


5. The Victor—Glenmore returning to the stable decked with flowers—Joy of 
al 


THE CONEY ISLAND CUP RACE.—Drawn sy Epwix Forsrs—[Sez Pace 449.] 
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THE ARCTIC SEARCH, 


It is nearly two 
years since the brave 
Captain DE LonG and 
his comrades sailed in 
the Jeannette from the 
‘Pacific coast on a voy- 
age of exploration to- 
ward the north pole. 
Two months later the 
vessel was sighted fif- 
ty miles south of Her- 
ald Island, steering . 
due north, with the 
evident intention of 
reaching the island, or 
a point near it on 
Wrangell Land. From 
that day to this no 
tidings have reached 
us concerning her, but 
there is no good reason 
to fear that any disas- 
ter has overtaken her. 

Nevertheless, it was 
thought well to send 
out asearch and relief 
expedition, and the 
United States govern- 
ment has accordingly 
dispatched two steam- 
ers in search of the 
missing ship. On the 
16th of June the 
Rodgers, recently pur- 
chased and refitted 
for the purpose, Lieu- 
tenant BERRY com- 
manding, sailed from 
San Francisco, and on 
the same day the Al- 
liance, Commander 
WADLEIGH, left the 
Norfolk Navy-yard on 
the same mission. The 
former will go, as the 
Jeannette did, by way 
of Behring Strait; will 
visit, if possible, the 
comparatively un- 
known world of Wran- 
gell Land, and will 
exhaust the courage 
and ingenuity of ac- 
complished and capa- 
ble officers in the hunt 
for cairns or other 
traces of the possible 
visit and adventures 
there of Captain Dr 
Lona and his com- 
rades. Her further 
movements will be de- 
termined by the re- 
sults of that hunt. 

On the Atlantic, the 
Alliance will proceed 
to the neighborhood 
of Spitzbergen, and 
will explore so much 
of the seas between 
that country and 
Greenland to the west- 
ward, and Franz-Josef 
Land to the eastward, ; 
as the ice or other obstacles will permit. Her voyage is 
based upon the theory that while the Rodgers may be vain- 
ly pursuing, in Behring Sea and the waters to which it im- 
mediately opens, a vessel which passed, more or less fortu- 
nately, through those seas many months since, that same 
vessel, having been carried by the eastward drifts, may be 
coming out on the Greenland coast, or at Spitzbergen, or 
Franz-Josef Land, and may be sadly in need of assistance, 
which the Alliance will be prepared to render. 

















THE STEAM-SHIP “ ALLIANCE”—NORTH ATLANTIC EXPEDITION.—Fsom a Puorocraru. 











THE STEAM-SHIP “RODGERS” AND OFFICERS—NORTH PACIFIC EXPEDITION.—Puotocrarnep sy Taber. 


LUKE BLACKBURN’S DEFEAT. 


THE painful uncertainty of laying one’s money on the 
favorite of the race-course was again made apparent Satur- 
day, June 18, the third day of the June meeting of the 
Coney Island Jockey Club, at Sheepshead Bay, when Glen- 
more defeated Luke Blackburn. 

Fully twenty thousand people were on the grounds, all 
with interest centred on the grand race of the day for the 


—— 


THE SEARCH FOR THE “JEANNETTE.” 





Coney Island Cup, for 
which Mr. PIERRE 
LORILLARD’s Parole 
and Uncas, Mr. G. L. 
LORILLARD’s Monitor, 
DWYER. BROTHERS’ 
Luke Blackburn, and 


Mr. W. JENNINGS’S 
Glenmore were enter- 
ed. 

Luke Blackburn’s 


owners hardly enter- 
tained the belief that 
he stood any chance 
of being beaten; but 
Owing to the fact that 
he had a quarter crack 
on the nigh fore-foot, 
and was stiff and sore 
in the shoulders, they 
anticipated that he 
would run six or sev- 
eu seconds slower than 
his usual gait. 

The advice of Black- 
burn’s trainer was 

. that he be scratched 
for the race; but the 
Messrs. DWYER be- 
lieved that he would so 
warm up to his work 
when once on the 
course, with his oppo- 
nents around him, that 
his lameness would be 
forgotten in the ex- 
citement. That he did 
as they anticipated 
was true; but the 
heavy work at the 
start of the two and 
a quarter miles’ race 
proved too much for 
him. 

The book- makers 
laid one to three 
against Luke Black- 
burn,six toone against 
Parole and Monitor, 
seven to one against 
Glenmore, and ten to 
one against Uncas. 

The start was made 

at the first attempt, 
Uneas leading a kill- 
ing pace at the first 
quarter, evidently for 
the purpose of cutting 
out heavy work, in or- 
der that Parole might 
take advantage of it 
at the finish. Luke 
Blackburn, despite his 
rider’s attempt to hold 
him in check, was sec- 
ond by a neck, with 
Monitor four lengths 
behind; Parole was 
two lengths in the rear 
of him, and Glenmore 
a close fifth. The first 
mile was run in 1,433, 
the horses passing the 
stand led by Luke 
Blackburn, who was 
followed by Mouitor, 
Uncas, Glenmore, and Parole respectively. On the back 
stretch of the second mile Blackburn began to show the ef- 
fects of the starting gait,and at the thre¢-furlong pole 
Monitor passed him, closely followed by Glenmore. At the 
three-quarter pole Glenmore took the lead, with Parole a 
good second, Monitor a head behind Parole, Luke Black- 
burn fourth, and Uneas fifth. The run up the homestretch 
was‘an exciting one,as may well be supposed, and wheu 

Glenmore passed the line two lengths ahead of Monitor, 
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and two and a half ahead of Parole, Luke 
Blackburn was a deposed monarch, twenty 
Jengths in the rear. 

The time of the two miles was 3.304, and 
of the two and a quarter miles, 3.584, the last 
two miles being the fastest ever run in a 
cup contest. 

Glenmore is a chestnut horse, six years 
old, by Glen Athgl, from Lotta; he is own- 
ed by Mr. WILLIAM JENNINGS, of Baltimore, 
and was ridden by HOLLOWAY. 


METEORIC STONES. 


A METEOR which appeared in Normandy 
on the 26th of April, 1803, was peculiar in 
many respects. It had not the “ ball of fire” 
aspect so frequently described, but rather 
resembled asmall rectangular cloud, the 
vapor of which was scattered in all direc- 
tions ¢ eaci explosion. It was almost sta- 
tionary, and must have been at a consider- 
able elevation, as it appeared to the inhab- 
itants of two villages, sitnated more than a 
league distant from each sther, to be imme- 
diately overhead at the sawe time. It was 
seen at Caen, Falaise, Alencon, Verneuil, and 
Pont-Audemer—places fac distant from each 
other. The sound of the explesions, which 
resembled the tiring of cannom and mus- 
ketry, lasted for five or six minutes, and 
was followed by a long-continued noise like 
the beating of many drums. Then succeed- 
ed a hissing sound, and a vast number of 
stones fell to the ground. The space on 
which they fell formed an ellipse of two 
leagues and a half long by one broad, the 
larger diameter being from southeast to 
northwest, the direction in which the me- 
teor moved. The largest stones were found 
at the southeast end of the ellipse, and the 
smallest at the opposite extremity. Above 
two thousand were collected, varying in 
weight from two drams to seventeen pounds 
and a half. The sky was almost cloudless. 

Flammarion describes the fall of a bolide 
which took place in the arrondissement of 
Casale, in Piedmont, on the 29th of Febru- 
ary, 1868. About half past ten ir the morn- 
ing, the sky being rather dark, a loud deto- 
nation, similar to the discharge of a heavy 
piece of artillery, was heard, followed, after 
ap interval of two seconds, by a double re- 
port. The sound was heard at a place 
twenty miles distant. It had hardly died 
away when a small irregular cloud of smoke 
was observed at a considerable height above 
the ground. Some spectators saw several 
spots like clouds, which disappeared nearly 
instantaneously. A long train of smoke 
marked the path of the descending mass. 
“Some men at work in the fields saw sever- 
al blocks fall through the air, and heard the 
noise which they made as they struck the 
ground. Every one whom it was possible 
to question on the subject was unanimous 
in affirming that there were a large num- 
ber of these blocks, and that they must 
have occasioned a regular shower of aero- 
lites of all sizes. Laborers at work felling 
trees in a wood three-quarters of a mile from 
Villeneuve, on the high-road from Casale to 
Vercelli, saw something like a hail-storm of 
grains of sand after these detonations, and 
a somewhat large fragment struck the hat 
that one of them was wearing.” Two aero- 
lites were found upon the ground — one 
weighing fourteen and three-quarter pounds, 
and the other four and a quarter pounds— 
and the fragments of athird, which had been 
shattered by falling upon a pavement. 


STORIES OF PAINTERS. 

Ir is told of Turner that he did not con- 
sider his labors over when he had sent in 
his pictures to the exhibitions; he would 
wait till the hangers had done their work, 
and then on the varnishing-day would, by 
a few magical touches, so alter the tone of 
his work that all the neighboring canvases 
looked like foils carefully arranged to set 
off this one particular picture in the whole 
room. “He has been here, and fired off a 
gun,” said Constable, on one occasion, when 
he found that the introduction at the last 
moment of a spot of scarle, about the size 
ofa shilling intoa gray sea-piece ef Turner’s 
had completely killed the color ef his own 
picture, which represented a pageant of 
boats at the opening of Waterloo Bridge. 
On the opposite wall there hung in that 
same exhibition a picture of “Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego in the Fiery Fur- 
nace.” - Cooper, who was present, said to 
Constable, “ A coal has bounced across the 
room from Jones’s picture, and set fire to 
Turner's sea.” 

Hans Makart, “the Silent,” the distin- 
guished Viennese painter, whose remarkable 
picture, “Charles V. entering Antwerp in 
Triumph,” obtained the first prize at the 
Paris International Exhibition in 1878, is 
even more taciturn than Von Moltke, the 
man who is silent in seven languages. An 
American, who had been told that the best 
way to get on friendly terms with the artist 





would be to play chess with him at the café 
to which he resorted nightly, watched his 
opportunity, and, when Makart’s opponent 
rose, slipped into his chair. At last hisdream 
was about to be realized ; he was to spend an 
evening in Makart’s society. The painter 
signed to him to play, and the game began, 
and went on with no other sound than the 
moving of the pieces. At last the American 
made the winning move, and exclaimed, 
“Mate!” Up rose Makart in disgust, and 
stalked out, saying angrily to a friend who 
asked why he left so early, “Oh, I can’t 
stand playing with a chatter-box !” 

The well-known French artist Millet, 
whilst living at Barbizon, near the forest 
of Fontainebleau, was once visited by a 
wealthy Parisian who was anxious to pur- 
chase one of the painter’s works. After 
some preliminary exchange of compliments, 
the Parisian said, with empressement : “I have 
come, M. Millet, to buy one of your pictures. 
The truth is that I am suffering, like many 
others, from the Millet fever. Can you pre- 
scribe for me?” “Very well,” said Millet, 
turning round with a gracious smile, and 
pointing at the same time to one of his pic- 
tures on the easel; “take the medicine.” 

In the palace of Strelna, near St. Peters- 
burg, are four celebrated pictures by Hack- 
ert, painted by order of Count Alexy Orloff 
in commemoration of the victory of the 
Russian admiral over the Turkish fleet com- 
manded by the Capudan Pasha. During 
the progress of the pictures the- painter 
took occasion to mention to the count that 
he had some difficulty in painting a ship on 
fire, never having witnessed that imposing 
spectacle. Orloff, without a moment’s hesi- 
tation, issued orders for a Russian 74-gun 
ship to be cleared, placed in a position to 
suit the painter, and burned before him, so 
that he might execute the subject with 
fidelity. 





BABY’S WARNING. 
When baby has pains at dead of night, 
Mother in a fright, father in a plight; 
When worms do bite, baby must cry, 
If fever sets in, baby may die. 
If croupy pains kill Leonora, 
In that house there’s no Castoria, 
For mothers learn without delay, 


Castoria cures by night and day. —[Ad>.]} 





FANNY DAVENPORT. 
Union Square Theatre.. 
Messrs. Wm. B. Riker & Son: 
Your Face Powder is superb. It shall always 
form part of my to/let. Fanny Davenport. 
—[Com.]} 








MURRAY & LANMAN’S FLORIDA WATER, 
When used in the bath or at the toilet, purifies, softens, 
and whitens the skin; refreshes, invigorates, and im- 
parts a delightful sensation of coolness and buoyancy, 
at the same time diffusing a charming and lasting fra- 
grance of rare exotic flowers. It is greatly superior 
to Eau de Cologne. 

Lanuan & Kemp, New York, Sole Proprietors. 

Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. Wholesale 
Depot in London, No. 7 now Hill. —{Adv.} 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A CGOLING DRINK. 

A tTraspoonFuL Of Acid Phosphate mingled with a 
glass of water, properly sweetened, serves to quench 
the thirst in a more satisfying mauner than the juice 
of lemous or lines.—[Adv.] 








Ancostura Bitters do not only distinguish them- 
selves by their flavor and aromatic odor above all others 
generally used, but they are also a sure preventive for 
all diseases originating from the digestive organs. Be- 
ware of counterteits. Ask your grocer or druggist for 
the genuine article, manufactured by Dr. J. G. B. Siz- 
_ ° Sons. J. W. Hancox, Agent, 51 B’way, N. Y.— 
- (Com. 





Lavtrs take great comfort in telling how small ashoe 
they can wear, but they don’t say how many bottles of 
German Corn Remover are up stairs, Sold by drug- 
gists. 25 cents.—[Adv.] 


STUTTERING cured by Bates’ Appliances. Send 
for description to Simpson & Co., Box 2236, N.Y.-[Adv.] 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATE, 


The standard for a Century. 
This Chocolate is made from the 
choicest Cocoa, carefully selected 
and prepared. It is the best 
preparation of plain Chocolate in 
the market for family use. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 





SHAVING MADE EASY! 
VROOM _& FOWLER’S SHAVING SOAP 
Gives a quick, soft, lasting lather. 

Packet by mail on receipt of twenty cents. 


C.H. RUTHERFORD, 26 Liberty St. N.Y. 


FUstation, MAGIC, COMIC, & ESCORT CARDS. 
100 kinds for card collectors, warranted finest 











Imported Chromos, in assorted sets of 25 for 25¢ 
50¢., or $1 W0—perfect beauties. 12 Chicago Views, 
$1 00, by mail, “42, Luvasoy, 88 State St., Chicago, Ill, 






AKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
pastry. Can be eaten by dyspe »tice without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
ouly in cans, by all Grocers. 


Rovat Baxtne Powper Co., New York. 


THE SEA-SHORE COTTAGE 


NEAR LONG BRANCH, 
Situated immediately on the Beach, will be opened 
on June 15th.—Female teachers and women who earn 
their living may apply for terms, &c., at the 
YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
No. 7 East 15th Street, New York. 


Edson Electro-Magnetic Garter 








JOT, strengtheu- 
ing the limbs, adds magvELLOUS 
GRACE AND ELASTICITY TO THB 
STEP, and puts an end to ILL 
SHAPEN and Dwarrep Limes. 
Substantially made of best Situ, 
Satin oR CoTTon WEBBING, Beau- 
tifulin appearance. — 
PRICES: One inch, all Silk or 
Satin, French Elastic Webbing 


Webbing — inch wide), La- 
dies’, $1 Men’s, $1.25 ; Misses’, 
%5 cents, Seut to any address 
t-paid, on receipt of Postal 
loney Order or Registered Let- 
ter. Send-for circular, LONDON 
ELECTRIC FABRIC CO., 144 
DuareSt.. N.Y. P.O. Box 4048, 








By GEORGE H. HEPWORTH, 


Author of **Starboard and Port.” 


16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 





‘*A fantastic story of metempsychosis. It repre- 
sents the experiences of a man who is conscious of 
thoughts and impressions that appear to have sur- 
vived from a prior life, which cause him great agita- 
tion of mind, and give shape and character to his ac- 
tions, The plot is singular and of absorbing interest.” 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


GB Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
’ cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Pharmacien de 1 Classe 
de la Faculté de Paris, 


27, rue Rambuteau, Paris. 
Sold by all Chemists 
» and Druggists. 


75 cents the box. 





MRS. THOMPSON’S Celebrated 
patent **WAVE.” The unparallel- 
ed success of this charming addition to 

- Ja lady’s toilet, is due to their con- 
venience, comfort, and the de- 
eided improved appearance 

ven to every wearer. They make a thin 


ry full—soften the lines that age 
y are an absolute 


creates. 
n to ladies whose foreheads are high— 
hose hair will not remainin crimp. Being made of 
Mair, they cannot get out of 
cid! ors look, so observ- 
d eS “eo aw Brad 
and the danger of ruining t! Ir. lee, 
nde and gray extra),Sent C. O. D. ir 
c.T » 107 


ra. C. im paon. 
onto Bt. Nostrated Catalogue free. No agents. 


ARKANSAS—LOUISIANA—TEXAS 
South-Western Immigration Co, 


The purpose of this Company is to furnish reliable 
information, descriptive and statistical, relating to the 
resources and advantages of the South-West. 

The Company now has for distribution Books, 
Pamphlets, oe and Maps, which will be sent, 
free of a upon —— made to 

WM. W. LANG, Presiwent, 
Late Master Texas State Grange. 
B. G@. DUVAL, praenny oH Austin, Texas. 
J. N. VICTOR, Eastern Manager, 
” 243 Broadway, New York. 











SIGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
NEWBURGH, N.Y. 
A select Boarding School for 25 Boys. Fits to take 
the highest rank at Yale and Williams. For circu- 
lars, address HENRY W. SIGLAR, M.A. (Yale.) 














EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast -tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
ony a —_ — by keeping auenien well fortified 
with pure and a properly nourish Pas 
Civil Service Gazette. iene aie 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ena. 
" Also, Epps's | Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


GUION_ LINE. 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEA 
For Queenstown and — 
Leaving Pier 38 N. R., foot of King Street. 





WISCONSIN............ TUESDAY, June 21,1 P 

NEVADA .....:..-<.2 TUESDAY, June 98, 6.30 Ax. 
ABYSSINIA.......... TUESDAY, July 5, 11.30 AM. 
WYOMING........... TUESDAY, July 12, 5.30 AM. 
ARIZONA........... TUESDAY, July 19, 11.30 AM. 


Cabin Passage (according to state-room 
$100. Intermediate, $40. Stee > = ye 
Office, No. 29 Broadway. 
WILLIAMS & GUION. 


WILL CARLETON’S 
NEW VOLUME OF POEMS, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published : 


FARM FESTIVALS. 


By Witt Carterton, Author of “Farm Ballads,” 
“Farm Legends,” and “Centennial Rhymes.” 
With numerous characteristic Illustrations. 
8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, 
$2 50. 





“There is in his poetry a fidelity to nature that de- 
serves the highest praise. He does not describe to 
us his dramatis persone, but he places them before 
us, and they tell their own story.” 

Mr. Carleton is, in his way, as truly a creator of 
character as Robert Browning, and we recognize in 
him not only the genius which creates, but the art 
which exhibits his creations with a skill that com- 
mands our attention.—N. Y. Times. 

His ballads are genuine transcripts of nature, ad- 
mirable genre pictures from life. They exhibit an 
originality of conception and power of execution 
which entitle the author to claim rank as a master in 
this field of poetic literature.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

Mr. Carleton’s work is honest and faithful and 
graphic.—N. Y. Independent. 

Will Carleton never departs from a kind of homeli- 
ness of expression that at once wins for him the good- 
will and regard of the uncuitured, as well as the ad- 
miration of the most scholarly mind.—Troy Times. 

Mr. Carleton is more than a mere humorist in song: 
he has a kindly spirit and sympathy with all grades 
of humanity.—Lutheran Observer, Phila. 

“The appearance of a new volume of poems by 
Mr. Carleton will be hailed with pleasure by thou- 
sands of readers on both sides of the Atlantic.” 





Also, Uniform with the above: 

FARM BALLADS. By, Wit Carterton. Iilus- 
trated. 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $2 00; Gilt 
Edges, $2 50. 

FARM LEGENDS. By Wit Carterton. _ Iilus- 
trated, 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $2 00; Gilt 
Edges, $2 50. 





ew Harrer & Brorurrs will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 





XX COT (not painted, White Duck) $2. 


— required, 


and lies straight. Folded or = 
ening. It is just the thing for 
%, sportsmen, etc 





repay expressage 
Raid River, and 
. For Es cents in 


927 t., Phila.; and 9 Market St., Chicago. 


Arch 8 
Send $1, $2, $3, or $5 
for a sample retail box 
' by express of the best 
Candies in America, put 
up elegantly and THEE, 


= Refers to all Chicago. Address C. F. GUNTHE 
nfectioner, 78 Madison St., Chicago. 


CELLULOID EYE-GLASSES 


&. Riaber. Thott test, > & 1 
known, Sold by cians and Jewellers, Made 
by SPENOER O. M. 0O., 13 Maiden Lane, N.Y, 


10 oueeAmEee 











, Water Scenes ,etc.—no two alike. 
Agent's Complete Sample Gross variety 
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PURE SUGAR. 


By a recent invention, starch or corn sugar 
(more generally known as g/ucose), heretofore 
quite extensively used by confectioners, 
brewers, etc., has been made sufficiently dry 
and white so that it can be powdered and 
mixed with yellow sugars. It raises the 
standard of color largely, but not being so 
sweet reduces the saccharine strength, mak- 
ing it necessary to use more of the article to 
attain the usual degree of sweetness. Large 
quantities of this mixture are now being 
made and sold under various brands, but all 
of them, so far as we are aware, bear the 
words ‘* New Process ” in addition to other 
brands. 

As refiners of cane sugar, we are, in view 
of these facts, liable to be placed in a false 
position before the public, as the results of 
analysis of sugar bought indiscriminately, 
will seem to confirm the false and malicious 
statements of interested persons, who alleged 
it was the common practice of the leading 
refiners to mix glucose with their sugars. 
While not intimating that a mixture of glu- 
cose and cane sugar is injurious to health, 
we do maintain that it defrauds the innocent 
consumer of just so much sweetening power. 
In order, therefore, that the public can get 
sugar pure and in the condition it leaves 
our refineries, we now put it up.in barrels 
and half barrels. 

Inside each package will be found a guar- 
antee of the. purity of the contents as follows: 

We hereby inform the pubiic that our 
refined sugars consist solely of the product of 
raw sugars refined. Neither Glucose, Mu- 
viate of Tin, Muriatic Acid, nor any other 
foreign substance whatever is, or ever has 
been, mixed with them. Our Sugars and 
Syrups are absolutely unadulterated. © 

Affidavit to the.above effect in New York 
papers. of November 18th, 1878. 

Consumers should order from their grocer, 
sugar in our original packages, either half or 
whole barrels, 


Consider well the above 
when purchasing sugar 
for preserving purposes. 
HAVEMEYERS & ELDER, 

DECASTRO & DONNER REFINING CO, 


117 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 





The Only Remedy 
That Acts at the Same Time on 


¢ Liver, The Bowels and The Kidneysp 


This combined action gives it wonderful 
power to cureall 


diseases. 
Are We Sick 7 


RMR ete ARTI 
aN EM OE 
Because we allow th 
come clogged or 
10 therefore 


Biliousn: P Constipation, Kida 
Complaints and Diseases, Weak- 
nesses and Nervous oo. 

eCausin: 6 action 0, ese organs and 
Eston Si er to Aen ae Disease. 
Why Suffer Billous ins and aches ? 
ented with Piles, Consti 
isordered Kid 
jure nervo 
* Why have sleepless nights ? 
Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice in 
health. Itis a dry, vegetable compound ana 
One package will make six qtsof Medicine. 
Ge it of your Druggist, he will order PY 
for you. ce, $1.00. 
RICHARDSON & G0., Proprictors, 
i (Will send post paid.) Burlington, Vi 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 














HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year...........- $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.........+..+++ 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year..........+++ aioe MOR 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year...... 1 50 





HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per numbér, Full list of Har- 
per’s Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrer & Brorurrs. 





t#- HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thonsand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





VWilreD oxy 














OLD DAVE. 
“TI wouldn’t tell no lie for a hundred mules. He’s jest eight year ole next July, and as 
gentle as a lamb; dat I knows, for I tended him sin’ I was a boy!” 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0. 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING DEPT. 


The latest London and Paris styles in Neck- 
wear, Dress Shirts, Collars and Cuffs, ready 
made or to order. Travelling, Boating and 
Negligee Fancy Flannel Shirts. Bathing 
Suits, Pajamas in Silk, Cheviot and Flan- 
nels. Bath and Steamer Robes, &c. Also, 
a fine stock of Cloth Lap Robes. 


Broadway & [9th St. 





Harper's European Guide-Book 


FOR (ssl. 
By W. Pemsroxe Ferrives. 


IN 3 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 
The Volumes sold separately. 

Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 

Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 

Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 

Ga” Either of the Volumes sent by mail on receipt of 

Three Dollars. 


HARPER'S PHRASE - BOOK: French 
Without a Master, German Without a 
Master, Italian Without a Master. By 
W. PemBrokeE Fetrivcre. Complete in one 
volume. Price, $1 50. , 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


H SIMPROVED ROOT BEER PACKAGE, 25 CTS. 











Makes five gallons of a delicious and sparkling 

Deverage,—wholesome and temperate. Sold b 
crege or sent by mail on receipt of 25 cts. Address, CHA 
E. HIBES, Maoufa . 48 N.Del Av., Philadeiphia, Pa 








per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
$5 to $0 Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


For ** Southern Palestine and Jerusalem.” 
By Witt1am M. Tomson, D.D., Forty-five Years 
a Missionary in Syria and Palestine. 140 Illus- 
trations from Photographs. 
Apply to or address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. 





Established Half a Century. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N. Y., 


IMPORTER OF RICH NOVELTIES IN 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


New and elegant designs in Black Fringes, 
Gimps, and Buttons, samples of which will 
be sent on application stating about what 
price goods are wanted. Colored Fringes 
made to match samples, with Buttons to 
correspond. 

P.S.—Wholesale Department, second and 
third floors. ; 


BEAUTY IN DRESS. 


By MISS OAKEY. 


1L1Gmo. Cloth, 9 OO. 











This little book, written by one whose training in 
art has caused her to find contemporaneous humanity 
often a less beautiful panorama than it need be, from 
its lack of knowledge how not to destroy the beauti- 
ful gifts of nature, is an earnest effort to prove that 
the fit clothing of the individual is not a matter of 
caprice, but may be based upon definite laws of form 
and color; that it does not depend upon elaboration 
or expense, but upon good taste and knowledge— 
upon its harmony with the surroundings and needs 
of the individual.—Eztract from Introduction. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


tw Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the‘ 


* United States, on receipt of the price. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable and palatable tonic 
in all cases of weak digestion and debility. ‘Is 
a success and a boon for which nations should 
feel grateful.”—See ‘‘ Medical Press,” ‘* Lancet,” 
“British Medical Journal,” &c. 

CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 
Label. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 43 Mark 

ne, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, H. K. & F. B. 
THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO, 


n PECK’S Patent Invisible EAR DRUMS, 
A Grand Success. Send for treatise. 
OR. PECK, f 
853 Broadway, New York. 


Also Prop. Dr. Stinson’s Catarrh & Asthma Cures. 


¢ SILVER AND GOLD, 
) or 50 (No 2 alike) Chromo Cards, name on, 10c, 
ry) NASSAU CARD CO., Nassau, N.Y. 

















66 a week in your own town. Terms and $ outfit 
free. Address H. Hacer? & Co.,Portiand,Maine. 





AVOID ALL CONTAGIOUS DISEASES 


By using BUCHAN’S CARBOLIC LAUNDRY SOAP, for household and laundry purposes. It is 
first-class soap, containing Refined Carbolic Acid, which acts as a permanent disinfectant. The gen- 


uine has the name of the Sole Proprietors, KIDDER & LAIRD, printed on each wrapper. 
SOLD AT ALL GROCERS. 


Wholesale Depot, 83 John Street, New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


3 

FARM FESTIVALS. By Witt Carterton, Author 
of “Farm Ballade,” “Farm Legends,” and ‘Cen- 
tennial Rhymes.” With numerous characteristic 
Illustrations. Uniform with ‘‘Farm Ballads" and 
“Farm Legends.” 8vo, luminated Cloth, $2 00; 
Gilt Edges, $2 50. n 


BEAUTY IN DRESS. By Miss Oakey. 16mo, Cloth, 
$i ¢ 


III. ‘ 

THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. Harper’s American Editions. In bre- 
vier type. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 16mo, Cloth, 45 
ceuts; Full Leather, Gilt Edges, 90 cents. 

ye 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF PRINCE TAL- 
LEYRAND and King Louis XVIII. during the 
Congress at Vienna. (Hitherto unpublished.) From 
the Manuscripts preserved in the Archives of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Paris. With a Pref- 
ace, Observations, and Notes by M.G. PaLuarn. 4to, 
Paper, 20 cents. Also, iu 12mo0, Cloth, 75 cents. 

¥. 
UNBELIEF IN THE 18TH CENTURY as Con- 
trasted with its Earlier and Later History. being the 
Cunningham Lectures for 1880. By Joun Cains, 
D.D., Principal and Professor of Systematic The- 
ology aud Apologetics in the United Presbyterian 
College, Edinburgh. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. lzmo, 
Cloth, 60 cents. 

VE; 


HARPER'S CYCLOPADIA OF BRITISH AND 


AMERICAN POETRY. Edited by Epes Sarcent. 
Royal Svo, Illuminated Cloth, Colored Edges, $4 50, 
Vil. 

HUNTING ADVENTURES ON LAND AND SEA. 
The Young Nimrods in North America. A Book 
for Boys. By Tiiomas W. Knox, Author of ‘The 
Boy Travellers in the Far East.” Copiously Illus- 
trated. Svo, Cloth, $250. | 

VHI. 

SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDY OF CORIOLANUS. 
Edited, with Notes, by Wint1am 3. Roure, A.M., 
formerly Head Master of the High School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. With Eugravings. 16mo, Cloth, 60 
cents; Paper, 40 cents, 

IX. 

THE ENGLISH COLONIES IN AMERICA. A 
Short History of the English Colonies in America. 
By Henry Canor Lovage. 8vo, Half Leather, $3 00. 

xX. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. The Man and his Books, 
Illustrated by Personal Reminiscences, Table-Talk. 
and Anecdotes.of Himself aud his Friends. By 
Wittiam Howir Wy.ir. 4to, Paper, 20 ceuts, 

XT. 

THE HISTORY OF A MOUNTAIN. By Etisée 
Reowvs, Author of **The Earth,” ‘*'The Ocean,” &c. 
Translated from the French by Bertha Ness aud 
Jobn Lillie. Illustrated. 12:mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

, XII. 

LORD BEACONSFIELD. By. Gerona Branvrs. 
Translated by Mrs, George Sturge, 4to, Paper, 
15 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


A Costly Heritage. By Avice O'Hanton. 20 cents, 
Visited on the Children. By Turo.Girr. 20 cents. 
£2! By Groner H. Hrrwortu. $1 00, 


At the Seaside, and other Stories. By: Mary Crott. 
Hay. 15 cents. 


A Child of Nature. By Rosert Buonanan. 15 cents. 


My First Offer, and other Stories, By Mary Crott 
Hay. 15 cents. 


The Story of-Helen Troy. By the Author of ‘* Golden- 
Rod, an Idyl of Mouut Desert.” 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


The Chaplain of the Fleet.. By Water Besant and 
James Riok. 20 cents. __ 


The Miller's Daughter. By Anne Beare. 20 cents. 


Who was Paul Grayson? By Joun Hanserron. Il- 
lustrated. $1 00, 


Harry Joscelyn. By Mra. O1rrnant. 20 cents. 
Beside the River. By Siteamnnil Macguorp, 20cts. 
My Love. By E. Lynn Linton. 20 cents. 
Robinson Crusoe. By Dante. Deror. 20 cents. 


Miss Williamson’s Divagations. By Miss THackrRray 
(Mrs. Richmond Ritchie). 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 
S# Harrrr & Brorucus will send any of the above 
works bit mail, postage prepaid, to eny part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


C2” Harrerr’s Catatocue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stanvps. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 and 7 John St., N. ¥. 


BRANCH 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. Y. 
279 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
OFFIC 47 N. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
ES } 110 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 

Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &e., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. 

Gentlemen's Garments, cleaned or dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window -Shades, Table- Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. 

Employing the best attainable skill and most im- 
proved appliances, and having systematized anew every 
department of our business, we can confidently promise 
the best results, and unusually prompt return of goods. 

Goods received and returned by express or by mail. 

BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 John St., N. ¥. 


] A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Trur & Co.,Augusta, Maine, 























$999 a year to Agents and expenses. $6 outfit 
D free. Address F. Swan & Co., Augusta, Me, 
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THE NEXT POLITICAL 


SOZODONT 


Iz a composition of the 
purest and choicest in- 
gredients of the vegeta- 
ble kingdom It cleanses, 
beautifies, and preserves 
the teeTu, hardens and 
invigorates the gums, 
and cools and refreshes 
the mouth, IMPURE 
BREATH, caused by 
neglected teeth, catarrh, | | 
tobacco, or spirits, is} | 
not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant by the 
daily use of SOZODONT. 
It is as harmless as water, and has been indorsed 
by the most scientific men of the day. 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


O for this Style of Folding Steamer Chair 
— BLACK WALNUT. 
Length, 5 feet 6 inches; width, 
1 foot 9 inches. Packed in Bur- 
laps, and delivered to any Railroad 
Depot or Steamboat Landing for 
25 cents extra. 


BROOKLYN 
Furniture Co., 


559 to 571 F .“% St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
Titustrated price-list 
of Furniture mailed 

free. 

























FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


§@ Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


A permanent, practical road- 











vehicle, whose graceful model 
and elegant appearance excite 
universal admiration. It is 
carefully finished, and confi- 
dently guaranteed as the best 
value for the money to be at- 
tained in a bicycle. Send 3c. 
stamp for 24-page Catalogue, 


With price-lists and full infor- 

mation. 

= THE POPE MFG. 00., 
‘597 WASHINGTON ST., 


Boston, Mass. 


HWJ0H 7 


‘7 
WJOHN 


LIQUID PAINTS, ROOFING, 

Steam Pipve & Boiler Coverin s, Steam Packing, 

Mill Board, Sheathing, Fire roof Coatings, &c. 
Sewnp vor Descriptive Price List 


_H.W. JOHNS MFG CO. 67 MAIDEN LANE, N.Y 


1 il = S , 
CONGRESS W AT ER. ae 
thartic waters. Avoid all coarse, irritating waters, 
foreign and domestic. They impair the digestive or- 





gans and kidneys, thereby inducing irreparable results. | 
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CONDITION — SOUTH. 


GLENN'S © 





SULPHUR SOAP 


FOR CURING 


OBSTINATE SKIN DISEASES, 


AND 


For BEAUTIFYING the COMPLEXION. 


3 Cakes for 60c. 


TWELVE SULPHUR BATHS 
TWELVE SULPHUR BATHS 


OWN SPRINGS. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP IS RENOWNED 


AS A CERTAIN CURE FOR 
Pimples, chafes, Teter, piles, 
Chapped skin, Mosquito bites, 
Rough skin, Insect stings, 
Prickly heat, Ringworm, 
Flesh worms, Erysipelas, 
Itch, hives, Burns, sealds, 
Nettle-rash, Sores, ulcers, and al 
Severe itching, 
Chilblains. and poisons. 

FOR SIMPLE TOILET USE—ONE CAKE (25c.) 


3 Cakes for 60c. 


| AS EFFIC ACIOUS AS ANY FROM NATURE'S 


1 


external humors 


5 SULPHUR SOAP 
OF G is sufficient to test its 


wonderful merits. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Observe “C. N. CRITTENTON, Proprietor,” on 
each packet. Sold by all druggists. Depot, 115 Fulton 


Street, New York. 


“HILL'S HAIR AND WHISKER DYE,” 
Black or Brown, Bile. 


: 





The Satvator for Invalids and the Aged. 
An Incomparable Aliment for the 
Crowth and Protection of Infants and 
Children. A Superior Nutritive in 
Continued Fevers, and a Reliable 
Remedial Agent in all Diseases of the 
Stomach and Intestines. 
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SMOKE 


Pron E 


____—«. SULE 9, naan. 


E MARSHALL'S 


PREPARED CUBEB CIGARETTES, 


{$ee-Z For Catarrh, Cold in the Head, Asthma, 


Hay Fever, Throat Diseases, &c. 


Sold by all Druggists; or send 25 cents for sample box by mail, to 
JAMES B. HORNER, 59 Maiden Lane, New York, U.S. A. 





s-= BE SURE YOU CET —=3 
THE GENUINE | 
Brown’s CINCER, 


MADE BY 


FREDERICK BROWN, PHILADELPHIA, 


FOR 











ICRAMPS 
[Ww EPA Q- 


COLICS| 





THE GREAT STIMULANT WITHOUT REACTION 





Price, Fifty Cents per Bottle. 





Ask for FREDERICK BROWN’S and take no other. 








KEEPS THE BLOOD COOL AND THE 


BRAIN CLEAR. 








& WILSON'S 





SYPHER & CQ, 


ARE NOW REOFIVING FROM EUROPE 


Antique Furniture, Clocks, 
Bronzes, China, &c., &c. 


739 & 741 BROADWAY. 








OEFFERIE'S "S ‘LAWN “TENNI 








| FINE WATCHES. 





BURT’S SHOES. 


"The Best Shoes 
ARE THOSE MADE BY 


EDWIN C. BURT. 
8END TO 
E. D. BURT & CO., 

286 Futon St., Brooxiyn,N.Y., 
who are his SPECIAL AGE NTS, 
for their Ilustrated C¢: atalogue 
and Price-List. Goods forward- 
ed by mail or ex- 
press. All or- 
ders will receive 
prompt atten- 
tion. Please 
mention this 
y publication. 


‘DIAMONDS 


A SPECIALTY. 
RICH JEWELRY. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 




















| Only Store 171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., N.Y. 





Floreston Colo ne. 


A New and Fashionable Eerius, 
Sold by dealers in Drugs and Fancy Goods. ad eS a8 


PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 


Ginger, Buchu, Mandrake, Stillingia and many 
of the i medicines known are combined in Par 
bKER’S GINGER TONIC, into a medicine of such varied 
Pand effective powers, as to make it the greatest} 
yBlood Purifer and Liver Regulator and the a 
> Best Health and Strength Restorer ever used. 4 
P It cures Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Neuralgia,‘ 
PSleeplessness, and all diseases of the Stomach,3 
pBowels, Lungs, ver, and Kidneys. 4 
Py Rememb ns This Tonic never intoxicates, cures¢ 
rdrunkenness, is the Best Family Medicine nae 










P made, and is entirely different from Bitters, Ginger. 
Preparations, and other Tonics, None genuine wit 
‘out signature of Hiscox & Co., Chemists, N. Y. 


The best, cleanest and 
ef § ait Sam me: most page ed og 
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Our Complete Set for $10. 
Cannot be equalled in this country. 
Jeff outs ’s Best IMPORTED SETS, $20, 

$25, $30, $35, $40, and 
Our superior Match Tennis Ball, felt covered and 
cemented, per dozen, by mail, $5. “All leading clubs 
that have given this nis ball a trial pronounce it supe- 
rior in firmness, and without the lamipy 
defect of the English ball. Send stamp for 
—. PECK & SNYDER, Manufacturers, 
4 & 126 Nassau Street, New York. 





LADIES IN BUYING 
memcOw DRAP ER 4 








ON THE: 
LABEL 


INFRINGEMENTS OEALT 4 WITH, ACCORDING TO LAW 
486 Broadway, New York. 





os ROLLERS 











 y } cured by 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS, 


of all Druggists at 50c. a box. Sent by mail on receipt 
of price, by (C.N. Crittenton, 115 Fulton St., N. ¥. 


$55 66 Agents profit per Week. Will 





rove it or forfeit $500. $4 outfit free. 
. G. Rivgout & Co., 10 Barclay 8t., N.Y. 
RUNSWI I dered fo Delicious, economical, 
B a val edit ho weckiles: Rich oa peur. 


_tehing. Depot, 15 Warren Street, N. Y. 


Ss “ORGANS, 17 Stops, 5 Set Golden 
BEATT Tongue Reeds, only $85. Address 
= Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 














To our Parrons.—Did you read the bold advertisement on the inside page of the last week’s issue of Dr. Scott’s Electric Flesh Brush? If not, you have 


missed a treat. 


Sold everywhere. 


The Flesh Brush is indeed a wonder, accomplishing all that is claimed for it. 
one, and thus prevent the loss of a single day’s pleasure. 


All dealers are authorized to refund the money if not as represented. 


To those preparing for their summer holidays, our advice is, buy 
It wonderfully invigorates the head and body, and immediately counteracts the poison of Mosquito Bites, 
Price $3 00. Also inquire for Dr. Scott's Electric Hair Brush. 


PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, 842 Broadway, New York. 














